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Ih, This 


THE coming of a General Electric 
plant opened up a wave of new in- 
dustry for Columbia, S.C. Addison 
Bostain, Jr., describes the service de- 
veloped by the ES for the GE estab- 
lishment. This program also has 
worked well for the past 6 years with 
the variety of new plants which have 
moved into the area. p. 3. 

LOCAL office services to Univac in 
the Minneapolis-St. Paul area resulted 
in more than 500 placements in the 
first half of 1961. How was this ac- 
complished and what of future service 
to the company? Let Harold Snyder 
of the State agency tell you on p. 5. 


IF you should take a walking tour 
of historic spots in San Francisco, you 
probably would be led by a guide who 
had secured the job through the ES. 
But the job did not just happen. It 
was developed and special training for 
it was arranged by the ES. This is 
one of three such projects by which 
the ES has been able to find jobs 
for applicants over 45 years of age. 
Nello Kearney of the State agency dis- 
cusses this new program, which began 
less than 2 years ago. p. 8 


PREVAILING wage _ determina- 
tions for UI claimants can never be 
easily administered, says Sheila Walsh 
of the Arizona agency. But there are 
ways by which the task can be made 
less difficult. Some of them have 
been tried by the State agency with 
good results. p. 11. 


SAFEWAY in Berkeley, Calif., 
needed qualified grocery checkers. 
The best solution to this problem 
seemed to be a training school, says 
Marjorie Walker of the local office. 
So, late in 1960, the local office, the 
public schools, the employer, and the 
union joined forces to set up such a 
course, open to adults and to high 
school boys. p. 13. 


ARE objections to hiring older 
workers changing? asks Robert Powell 


of the Nebraska agency. Then he 
goes on to give statistics which show 
that employers can be encouraged to 
relax age restrictions for their job 
openings. p. 15. 
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THE Denver major labor market 
area of today is far different from that 
of a decade ago. As the industrial 
composition of the area changed and 
its borders were pushed outward, the 
Employment Service also underwent 
changes in order to keep pace with 
the need for workers. William Lan- 
caster of the Colorado agency tells of 
the growing pains experienced during 
this 10-year period. p. 16. 


THE Employment Service in Mas- 
sachusetts has a big stake in the gro- 
cery business. Through a formalized 
arrangement, it has placed many 
workers in the more than 200 stores 
operated by Finast (a grocery chain). 
The cooperative arrangement under 
which this has been possible is dis- 
cussed by Paul Belisle of the State 
agency. p. 19. 


WHAT factors are needed to make 
a local office a community center? 
asks Mary Dewey of the Connecticut 
agency. Her answers are based on 
actual—and novel — experiences in 
various local offices throughout the 
State. p. 22. 


USE live broadcasts in preference 
to taped ones, recommends Stanley 
Jones of the Maine agency. He speaks 
from the experience gained by sev- 
eral local offices which use radio job 
casts in an effort to place applicants. 
p. 25. 


WHEN news reached Lorain, Ohio, 
that a big new plant was to be built 
there, things began to hum. The ES 
went to work to find the thousands of 
workers who would be needed. And 
find them it did. Such is the story 
told by William Wallen of the State 
agency about when Mr. Ford came to 
Lorain. p. 27. 


WHEN a local office finds it neces- 
sary to provide itinerant services to 
outlying areas, the staff is faced with 
both a challenge and an opportunity, 
says Earl Sengpiel of the Wisconsin 
agency. His article gives the how, 
when, and where of itinerant service. 
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Recent Convention Placement Service 


THE New York State Employment Service, in co- 
operation with other State agencies and the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service, provided a Convention Placement 
Service for the annual meeting of the Allied Social 
Science Association in New York City, December 27— 
30, 1961. The professional societies in the Association 
include the American Economic Association, American 
Statistical Association, American Farm Economic As- 
sociation, American Finance Association, Biometric 
Society, Econometric Society, Industrial Relations Re- 
search Association, and the Institute of Mathematical 
Statistics. Convention attendance exceeded 10,000. 

The Placement Center was set up in the Biltmore 
Hotel adjacent to one of the main convention areas. 
A total of 287 members of the participating profes- 
sional societies had registered prior to the convention, 
through their local State Employment Service offices, 
for both local office and convention placement assist- 
ance. Shortly before the annual meeting opened, the 
applications of those who had not been placed locally 
were forwarded to the host agency for use at the 
Center. In addition, 365 applicants registered at the 
convention, making a total of 651 applicant registra- 
tions. Similarly, there were 208 preconvention orders 
in use at the Center and 319 orders filed at the con- 
vention. These 527 orders listed 964 openings. Fol- 
lowing the convention, all of the orders and applica- 
tions were sent to the appropriate State agencies for 
additional local office placement or recruitment assist- 
ance, and for verification. 

A majority of the applicants were highly qualified 
college teachers, economists, statisticians, engineers, 


and market research analysts. Employers included 
prominent universities, private firms, and governmen- 
tal agencies. 

Although verification usually is not completed until 
several months after a Convention Placement Service, 
comments to the Center’s staff indicated that there 
may well be considerable placement success. One 
applicant remarked, “Employers are including their 
top openings in their listings this year.’ A Federal 
Government recruiter said, “I contacted 55 applicants 
through your placement center. It looks like we may 
hire a dozen of them.” 


President's State of the Union Message 
Stresses Manpower Problems 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY’S State of the Union 
message, delivered to the Nation on January 11, placed 
strong emphasis on the country’s manpower problems 
and provided a blueprint for legislative action in the 
current session of Congress. 

Among his legislative proposals, the President urged 
the Congress to pass the Manpower Training and 
Development Act “to stop the waste of able-bodied 
men and women who want to work but whose only 
skill has been replaced by a machine, or moved with 
a mill, or shut down with a mine.” A second piece 
of legislation recommended in the manpower field 
was the Youth Opportunity Legislation Act to help 
train and place both the 1 million young Americans 
who are now out of work and the 26 million young 
Americans entering the labor market in this decade. 

A third piece of legislation was the President’s re- 
quest for a permanent strengthening of the unemploy- 
ment insurance system in order to maintain purchasing 
power and living standards without constant resort to 
temporary measures. 

The President also asked for standby authority to 
take a number of different actions to aid the economy 
if an unemployment rise threatened. 


Mexican Farm Labor Program 


IN connection with the Mexican farm labor pro- 
gram, interpretations of the recent amendments to 
Public Law 78, and the amendments to the Migrant 
Labor Agreement, Standard Work Contract, and Joint 
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Operating Instructions will become effective on Febru- 
ary 15. The interpretations were made as a result of 
the public hearing presided over by Assistant Secretary 
Holleman in Washington on December 8, 1961, and 
were released to State agencies with ESPL No. 1243. 
Preliminary explanation of the changes in the Agree- 
ment, Contract, and Joint Operating Instructions were 
released to the field with ESPL No. 1247. These new 
documents govern the contracting of Mexican agricul- 
tural workers on and after February 1. 

Beginning on February 5, a series of public hearings 
on proposed actions of the Department to prevent ad- 
verse effect on the employment of domestic workers 
will be conducted in the States which, in the past, have 
employed large numbers of Mexican national agricul- 
tural workers. 


Consultants on Youth Employment 


SECRETARY OF LABOR Goldberg recently an- 
nounced the appointments of Eli E. Cohen of New 
York City and Herbert E. Salinger of Napa, Calif. as 
Labor Department consultants on youth employment. 
They will assist in the development of policies and pro- 
grams designed to put unemployed young people to 
work. 

Mr. Cohen has been professionally concerned with 
vocational problems of young people for 25 years. He 
is currently a member of the President's Committee on 
Employment of Youth. He also serves on the U.S. 
Employment Service Task Force on Youth, the Labor 
Department’s Advisory Committee on Young Workers, 
the Mayor’s Task Force on Youth and Work (New 
York City), and the New York City Youth Board 
Committee on Jobs and Rehabilitation. 

Mr. Salinger has been a member of the Napa Union 
High School district for the last 9 years, and has served 
the last 4 years as principal of the Ridgeview Junior 


High School. 


Labor Department Wins 
Mexican Labor Program Wage Suit 


JUDGE Leonard P. Walsh of the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia late in 
December 1961 ruled in favor of the Department of 
Labor in a suit concerning the wage rate to be paid 
Mexican contract workers recruited under the Pro- 
visions of Public Law 78. The suit had been brought 
by New Mexico growers asking for a preliminary in- 
junction to prevent the Secretary of Labor from en- 
forcing compliance with a determination that the pre- 
vailing wage rates for general farm hands, irrigators, 
and tractor drivers were 70, 70, and 75 cents per hour, 
respectively. A determination had also been made that 
the Secretary of Labor was unable to certify that the 
employment of Mexican workers at wage rates less 
than those cited would not adversely affect domestic 
workers similarly employed. 


(Continued on page 7) 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance 
November 1961, United States 


Percentage 
change from 


Number or 
amount 


Activity ! - 
y Previ- Year 
ous ago 

month 


Employment Service 


New applications 866,100 

Referrals: 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 

Placements: 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 


601,000 
982,900 


587,500 | 
511,200 
282,600 | 
228,700 
22,700 | 
177,500 | 
205,600 
171,400 


Handicapped.... 
Counseling interviews.... 
Individuals given tests.... 
Employer visits 


Veterans 


New applications 
Referrals, nonagricultural.| 
Placements, nonagricul- 


134,200 
177,200 


94,600 
8,500 
17,700 | 


Placements, handicapped. 
Counseling interviews.... 


State Unemployment 
Insurance 


Initial claims except tran- 
sitional ? 

Weekly average insured 
unemployment 

Weeks compensated 

Weekly average benefici- | 

i ° 1,333,900 

Average weekly benefit 
payment fot total unem- 
ployment 

Benefits paid ‘ 

Funds available 
November 30, 1961... .|$5,960,840,600 


1,406,400 


1,662,400 
5,869,100 


$33.67 
$ 190,883,100 


Unemployment Compensa- 
tion for Federal Em- 
ployees ° 


EGE CONNER wis cvceveées 12,400 

Weekly average insured 
unemployment 

Benefits paid * 


29,200 
$4,123,300 


Unemployment Compensa- 
tion for Ex-Servicemen ‘ 


Seieiee BENOE. ooo t0c000% 21,600 

Weekly average insured 
unemployment 

Benefits paid ‘ 


47,000 
$6,080,900 


1 All data include Puerto Rico beginning January 1961, when the Common- 
wealth’s program became part of the Federal-State UI system. Employment 
Service data include Guam and the Virgin Islands. Data on the UCFE 
and UCX programs include the Virgin Islands. 

2 Includes interstate claims taken by the Virgin Islands. 

8 Decrease of less than 0.5 percent. 

‘ Includes payments under extended duration provisions of State laws; two 
States made such payments in November 1961. 

5 Data exclude claims from Federal workers with both Federal and State 
wage credits. : 

6 Data exclude information relating to claims filed jointly with UCFE 
and/or State programs. 
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This new General Electric plant was the first of numerous new industries which have located in Columbia, $.C. in the past few years. 


The Local Office in an Expanding Area 


By ADDISON BOSTAIN, Jr. 


Employer Relations Representative, Columbia Local Office 


South Carolina Employment Security Commission 


N 1955 officials of an anonymous company, ac- 

companied by State Development Board person- 
nel, met with the South Carolina State Employment 
Service Director. They requested and were furnished 
data relative to labor supply, educational level, skills, 
and wages. At the time we did not know that this 
was a ripple of the wave of new industry which was 
soon to hit our area. 

The Columbia metropolitan area is the fastest 
growing area in South Carolina, having had a popu- 
lation increase from 186,800 in 1950 to 260,800 in 
1960, or 40 percent. Government (Columbia is the 
State Capital) and retail and wholesale trade had 
been dominant in the economy. ‘The only industrial 
establishments of any size in 1955 were two large 
cotton mills. The other chief areas of employment 
were the University of South Carolina and the Fort 
Jackson Military Post. 

The anonymous company turned out to be the 
General Electric Co., and the new plant, to be located 
near Columbia, was to manufacture aluminum and 
tantalum capacitors which would be used, among 
other things, in guided missiles. Contact was made 
with the local office in November 1955 to discuss 
recruitment of personnel. The plant was to employ 
about 800 persons. At the local office meeting, job 
descriptions, testing, staffing schedules, and other 
pertinent data were discussed. At this time, arrange- 
ments were made for all interviewing by company 
officials to be conducted in the local office. This pro- 
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cedure, which has been followed without deviation for 
6 years, is believed to be an unusual arrangement be- 
cause of the length of time it has been in operation. 

The local office arranged to take applications, 
screen against specifications, and test when necessary. 
The General Electric personnel manager would then 
interview applicants who were called in from the 
screened group. ‘The interviews were to be scheduled 
as needed. They were usually conducted from 1 to 3 
afternoons per week. Now, because of stabilized 
operations, it is necessary to interview only 1 or 2 
afternoons per month. 

This arrangement has been highly satisfactory to 
both the Employment Service and the employer. 
The employer has a close relationship with the Em- 
ployment Service, and saves a great deal of reception 
and interviewing time by referring all gate applicants 
to the local office. The benefits that the Employ- 
ment Service receives are invaluable. Applicants 
tend to regard the Employment Service as the place 
to go to get work with new plants. New plants, as 
well as other employers, tend to regard the Employ- 
ment Service as the place to go to get good workers. 

This relationship made it possible to staff the GE 
plant with a good, reliable, and highly productive 
work force. Except for maternity leave, this plant 
has practically no turnover. There are no strict age 
limits, though more mature women (30-45 years of 
age) are preferred for assembly work in this type of 
operation. During the 6-year period in question, 
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some 15,000 persons have applied for work with this 
facility. 

A test development project has recently been com- 
pleted for the job of capacitor assembler in what the 
company calls its “higher reliability program.” This 
is a highly specialized program with standards which 
permit less than one failure in 100,000 units. The 
test will be used to help select the personnel needed 
for this operation. 

This experience with General Electric was the be- 
ginning of an expanded service to a variety of in- 
dustries which have come to the area. During the 
past 5 years our relations with the State Development 
Board, Chamber of Commerce, and various industrial 
development boards have greatly improved. We are 
frequently called on for advice and conferences at the 
stage when new industry is considering coming into 
the area. Increased industrialization has resulted in 
the demand for, and recent completion of, an area 
skills survey and a commuting survey, and the instal- 
lation of a labor market analyst in the local office. 

Increased industrialization has continued to gen- 
erate heavy demands on our office. New plants in- 
variably come to us for staffing. We have recently 
completed the staffing of a large doll manufacturing 
plant, a poultry processing plant, and a bearing manu- 
facturing plant. We are currently in the process of 
staffing a slide projector plant and a large chemical 
plant. 

The chemical company will eventually employ ap- 
proximately 900 persons. The arrangements with 
this employer are generally the same as with the 
General Electric Co. All interviews will be con- 
ducted in the Columbia local office. Complete job 
descriptions, staffing schedules, and related data have 
been furnished to the local office. A multiscoring 
test battery is being administered. This permits ap- 
plicants to be tested only once but to be considered 
for a number ‘of jobs during the screening process. 


Company officials are well pleased with the service to 
date. 

Since this company hires a large number of very 
highly skilled workers, difficulty in filling some of the 
orders was anticipated. It was decided to make ex- 
tensive use of our clearance system and to make cer- 
tain adaptations for use in South Carolina. Briefly, 
it works as follows: Orders were sent out to all local 
offices in the State for production, skilled, and pro- 
fessional openings. It was felt that all persons who 
wished to apply should be permitted to do so. This 
was without regard to place of residence, creed, or 
color. As a convenience to applicants, the nearest 
Employment Service office seemed to be the logical 
application point. Persons writing to the company 
are told to report to their nearest Employment Service 
office. Local offices forward to the order-holding 
office applications of those who meet the minimum 
qualifications for an opening on file. The order- 
holding office does additional screening and calls by 
phone or letter for applicants who are desired. All 
these procedures have been highly successful. 

From our experiences with new plants, we feel that 
the Employment Service has much to offer and that, 
when properly presented and followed up, industry 
appreciates our efforts. However, we realize that 
some of our concepts and procedures need to be 
frequently evaluated and reexamined to keep pace 
with the demands of modern industry which, itself, is 
making rapid strides. Some of the areas requiring 
evaluation, in the opinion of some of the personnel 
of the Columbia local office, are as follows: 

1. The GENERAL ApTiTuDE TEsT BATTERY is an ex- 
cellent test, but for some purposes are our tests too 
all-inclusive? - Are they too long? Do we not need 
some concise, quickly administered tests? Should 
certain types of personality tests be used? 

2. More training in industrial services is needed in 
order to keep pace with industrialization. 


The Columbia local office recruited the workers to staff this doll manufacturing plant. 
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Another of the new plants which the local office helped to staff. 


These points are raised only to pose questions. 
However, we have found one point to be crystal clear. 
The staffing of a large plant is hard work. It is 
necessary to become so familiar with the company 
program that problems can be seen in the proper 
prospective. In the early stages of plant staffing, we 
have found night interviews necessary. This is both 
a convenience to applicants who are working or are 
from out of town, and a means for allowing company 
officials more time to devote to technical duties during 


the day. Technical personnel frequently assist the 
personnel managers in interviewing. This has a 
twofold purpose: first, to give technical people a first- 
hand knowledge of the labor force; and second, as an 
aid to the company personnel managers at a peak 
period of interviewing. 

The staffing of plants poses challenges, but the re- 
wards in placements and the feeling of having done a 
worthwhile job are great. 


W. Like yes Tiwac abt Us 


By HAROLD S. SNYDER 


Field Supervisor, Metropolitan Offices 


Minnesota State Employment Service 


N THE first 6 months of this year, the St. Paul 
and Minneapolis local offices made 516 place- 

ments with Univac in its six plants in the St. Paul 
area—all a part of the Military Engineering Division 
of the Sperry Rand Corp. But servicing this in- 
ternationally known company is nothing new to the 
Minnesota agency, for we have been doing business 
with it since the firm began operations here imme- 
diately following World War II. 

This division of the parent company produces 
various types of electronic computers and automatic 
processing equipment. It has a staff of nearly 6,000, 
about 45 percent of whom are professional and tech- 
nical employees. In it are combined the scientific 
and engineering capabilities for the development of 
prototypes and the manufacturing capacity for pro- 
duction in quantity. 
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The more than 500 placements made by the Twin 
City offices included workers in 15 different occupa- 
tional categories, broken down as follows: Assemblers, 
398; general clerks, 13; janitors, 9; tool inspectors, 8; 
stenographers, 8; managers, 7; watchmen-guards, 6; 
purchasing assistants, 3; junior accountants, 3; 
machinists, 3; spray painters, 3; mechanical engineers, 
2: electrical engineers, 1; maintenance men, 1; and 
Heliarc welder, 1. Women were placed in 226 as- 
sembler jobs, 8 general clerical jobs, and all of the 
stenographic jobs. 

Testing played a very important role in these place- 
ments as it did in “selling” the employer in the first 
place. Performance tests were used in connection 
with clerical referrals, but the big testing operation 
centered around the selection of the 398 assemblers. 
Our electronic-unit assembler battery was used for 
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male applicants; the assembler, electrical accessories 
battery for females. The light turnover rate among 
the workers hired in this category attests to the value 
of using standardized batteries for classification and 
selection. 

The St. Paul office sought help from Minneapolis 
to fill one of the large orders for assemblers. Min- 
neapolis responded with tested applicants to fill 100 
job openings for women and 50 for men. These two 
Twin City offices help each other in this manner 
whenever either receives an urgent order. Usually 
Hopkins, a 20-person office in the metropolitan area, 
is also called upon to help. 

Univac authorized us to use company-paid adver- 
tising when necessary. Applicants responding to the 
ads were interviewed, and those who had the mini- 
mum qualifications were referred to the testing unit. 
All applicants thus tested who compared favorably 
with employed workers on whom the battery was 
validated were given a company work application and 
an appointment with the Univac hiring representative 

At the start, interviews were scheduled at the plant 
employment office. But as needs increased and more 
qualified applicants responded to the ads, Univac 
decided that it would be advantageous to have a 
stationed in the local offices. In 
the applicants were informed by 


representative 
groups of about five, 


the recruiter of the nature of the work, company 
policy, and job requirements. Each member of the 
group was then interviewed individually regarding his 
qualifications. Suitably qualified applicants who also 
passed the physical examination were given appoint- 
ments for company indoctrination. 

From its beginning, Univac adopted a rigid policy 
of nondiscrimination in all phases of its personnel 
hiring, upgrading, on-the-job training, and 
working relationships. It keeps no records denoting 
race, color, or religion. This policy permeates the 
entire organization through all supervisory levels. 
All of this makes for a continuing pleasant relation- 
ship between our offices and Univac. 

As this article is being written, we have an order 
for about 200 additional workers. We know just 
how to proceed. But as Univac is constantly pro- 
gressing, the Employment Service must keep pace. 
[hat is why our technical services personnel must be 
on the alert to follow up. 

As an example, one of our employer relations repre- 
sentatives visited the Univac plant recently, prepared 
a job specification for matrix core assembler upon 
request of the company, and arranged for our occu- 
pational test technicians to investigate the feasibility 
of developing a test that could be used to select such 
workers. The problem has been defined by the com- 


practices 


The Minnesota State Employment Service recruited these technicians for Univac. 
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Employees placed by the Minnesota SES work at their assembly jobs in the file computer wiring section at Univac Military Engineering 
Division in St. Paul. 


pany as primarily one of high turnover in this as com- 
pared with other assembly jobs. So the test techni- 
cians are now busy, and the Twin City placement 
interviewers are anticipating the time when a suitably 
validated test for matrix core assembler will be made 
available. 

Yes, those 516 Univac placements look pretty good. 
But when we know that about 45 percent of Univac 
employees are professional and technical, it becomes 
quite obvious that our agency has much yet to do. 
Currently our clearance supervisor has issued an 
order for 60 digital computer programers (0—-69.881). 
Univac wants to try positive recruitment in Florida 
and Alabama, and arrangements are being made for 
them to do so. In the meantime, we are corresponding 
with 11 other States which our regional office suggested 
as likely areas for positive recruitment of the type of 
workers needed. The results of this effort will not be 
known for a few months, but we were successful last 
year in finding several engineers for this company 
through clearance. 

We feel that our work with the company has been 
rewarding from many points of view. And J. Schuster 
of the Univac Personnel Department, who is respon- 
sible for most of the contacts with our placement sec- 
tions, stated recently: “The St. Paul and Minneapolis 
offices of the Minnesota State Employment Service 
are an outstanding source of recruitment for our com- 
pany; they are courteous, prompt, do an excellent job 
of screening applicants, and are continuously sensitive 
to the employment needs of Univac.” 
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At Press TIME 
Continued from page 2) 


Judge Walsh, in a memorandum concerning his 
decision, said Public Law 78 “. . . gives the Secretary 
of Labor broad powers and wide discretion . . .” and 
that “. only the most onerous type of arbitrary 
and capricious action on the part of the Secretary 
in determining what the current prevailing domestic 
wage rate is could be held to be beyond his statutory 
power.” Therefore, after failing to find that 
the Secretary here acted in an arbitrary, unlawful, 
erroneous or unauthorized manner the Court 
held for the Labor Department. 

A more complete discussion of this case and the 
issues involved will be published in a later issue of the 
REVIEW. 


President Establishes Commission 
On Status of Women 


BY Executive Order on December 14, President 
Kennedy established the President's Commission on 
the Status of Women. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt was appointed Chairman 
of the Commission which will be composed of 26 
men and women, supplemented by subcommittees. 
Mrs. Esther Peterson, Assistant Secretary of Labor 
and Women’s Bureau Director, is Executive Vice 
Chairman. 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Guides for walking tours get training from Donald C. Biggs, director, California Historical Society, for a tour of Lands End, San 


Francisco. 


The Pacific Ocean and the Golden Gate Bridge can be seen in the background. 


This training is part of a special course 


for older workers given by Marina Adult School, San Francisco Public Schools, under an arrangement with the San Francisco 


industrial Office. 


A Vital Combination ... 


i, Development wail Shaining 


By NELLO E. KEARNEY 


Area Coordinator, Older Worker Program 


California Department of Employment 


# ee Employment Service in San Francisco held 
5,500 active applications of men and women aged 
45 and over in mid-1960. Helping so many people 
find jobs was a Herculean task which led us to explore 
new methods for coping with the employment prob- 
lems of older workers. Nor was sheer volume of 
unemployment the only challenge. Many of these 
men and women were encountering age barriers to 
employment. Many were unskilled or lacked skills 
now in demand. 

After considerable probing into the problems of its 
applicants, and a good deal of reflecting on various 
alternatives, the San Francisco Industrial Office de- 
cided to initiate projects, over and above the regular 
specialized services to older workers, that would co- 
ordinate job development with the training of groups 
of persons for the same occupation. Three experi- 
mental projects were launched. 

The first project, started in September 1960, in- 
volved the training of a group of older women as 
merchandise wrappers and packers for the city’s de- 
partment stores. Most of the trainees were applicants 
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who were classified as unskilled. The training lasted 
8 hours. Early in 1961, the second project—mainte- 
nance gardeners—was organized. ‘The men selected, 
all over age 55, had diverse previous occupations. 
Training time for those participating in this project 
was 20 hours. 

Encouraged by the success of these two programs, 
we pioneered in a third project which introduced a 
new occupation and a new service to San Francisco 
and one which enlisted the aid of a nonprofit organi- 
zation to serve as employer. The occupation was 
that of guide for walking tours in some of the city’s 
scenic and historic areas. In this tourist- and history- 
conscious city, walking tours now seem a “natural,” 
but the idea was unique, locally, only a few months 
ago. Members of the group trained included former 
teachers, librarians, social workers, persons engaged in 
freelance writing, painting, and sculpture, and some 
who had held responsible positions in business and 
public service. The training period was 32 hours. 

In each of these projects, we had the full coopera- 
tion of the coordinator of adult education of the San 
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Maintenance gardeners in the first class 
for older workers af the Horticulture 
Center, City College of San Francisco, 
which was organized by the San Fran- 
cisco Industrial Office early in 1961. 
The trainees formerly worked at much 
different occupations. 


Francisco public schools. Local newspapers and 
television stations, too, were generous in publicizing 
these communitywide efforts. 

Looking back, we are very much aware that the 
persons enrolled in the classes were not the only 
learners. In the long run, perhaps the most im- 
portant gains from combining job development and 
group training lie in the know-how acquired. Each 
of the three projects presented its own problems and 
taught us new lessons. But from these problems and 
these lessons some ground rules have emerged that 
we believe may be useful to others faced with similar 
problems, even though they may be working with 
different applicant groups, occupations, or com- 
munities. The crucial actions are: 

1. Validation of demand for workers in the occu- 
pation for which applicants may be trained. Jobs 
should be assured before participants are selected or 
classes scheduled, and the size of enrollment in a class 
should be in balance with the number of jobs likely 
to be available upon completion of the training. 

In the effort to validate demand, we faced three 
essentially different job development situations. 
From job orders in previous years, we were certain 
that there would be a heavy demand for women 
merchandise wrappers and packers during the Christ- 
mas season. Nevertheless, in order to assure jobs for 
women 45 years of age and over who would participate 
in the project, we obtained definite commitments from 
employers to hire a given number of workers from the 
projec t. 

The method of validating demand for maintenance 
gardeners was not so clear-cut. Although it was 
commonly known that a good gardener was hard to 
find, we had no statistical measure of demand in the 
community. We surmised that creation of the supply 
would in turn generate the demand. This opinion 
was confirmed by consulting garden clubs, commercial 
nurseries, and park officials. While we could not 
determine the actual size of this demand in advance, 
we were confident that it was large enough to absorb 
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a moderate supply of trained workers. We knew that 
maintenance gardening is a suitable occupation for 
older men. 

Of the three projects, that of guides for walking 
tours was perhaps the best example of job develop- 
ment in a creative sense. We started with an idea 
that both visitors and residents would enjoy sight- 
seeing in San Francisco with a personal guide having 
knowledge of this historic city. Again, our opinion 
as to potential demand was verified by consulting 
such sources as historical societies, travel services, 
chambers of commerce, and the convention bureau. 
We found universal and enthusiastic agreement that 
guided walking tours would be welcomed—if the 
workers were trained and their availability were made 
known. This occupation seemed ideal for middle- 
aged workers. 

2. Establishment of standards for both jobs and ap- 
plicants and announcement of these standards in 
advance of selection for training. Specifications as to 
duties from prospective employers, hiring require- 
ments, and terms of employment form. the basis for 
recruitment and selection of applicants and determine 
the content of the training course. Especially impor- 
tant is a definite rate of pay that will attract persons 
with the level of abilities needed for the job. 

3. Careful screening of applicants. This step is 
fundamentally the same as the selection of an applicant 
for a job, although the first referral is to training. 
Screening and selection should be under the direct 
supervision of the person who has primary responsibilty 
for the whole project. When a sufficient number of 
qualified applicants cannot be found among the active 
applicants of a local office conducting a project, other 
nearby local offices should be asked to help. In ad- 
dition, press announcements of the project, special 
publications, and other channels of communication 
should give the general public an opportunity to apply 
and thereby assure a highly motivated and enthusias- 
tic group. 





4. A thoroughly developed curriculum taught by a 
talented instructor. The course must provide the 
training expected by both applicants and prospective 
employers. Content of a course and adequate instruc- 
tion are especially significant when short, intensive 
training is indicated, as in the case of older workers. 

5. Referral to a job only if the applicant has ac- 
quired the skills that employers have specified in ad- 
vance as a hiring requirement. Standards of achieve- 
ment for successful completion of training should be 
announced at the beginning of a course. 

6. Limitation of enrollment in a course to persons 
selected and referred by the local office. This restric- 
tion will ensure a class of the proper size, made up of 
students with common purpose, and for whom definite 
plans for referral to jobs have been made. 

7. Placement of applicants by the local office. 
Placement should start immediately upon completion 
of the course according to the terms of employment 
established at the beginning of the project. Care 
should be taken that referrals to jobs are equitable as 
among members of a class, within the limits of indi- 
vidual differences in ability and availability. 

8. Sustained promotion of demand for workers 
trained in a project. When applicants are being re- 
ferred to temporary jobs with numerous employers, 
the responsibility for promotion should rest with the 
local office. When applicants are hired by an em- 
ployer who in turn offers their services to the public— 
as was done with the walking tour guides—the em- 
ployer should agree, as a participant in the project, 
that he will promote demand adequately. 

9. Strong incentives to both applicants and em- 


ployers. Applicants will be attracted if a project offers 
short, intensive training, a fair rate of pay, and assur- 


ance of jobs. Employers will participate if a project 
is a source of qualified applicants trained for an occu- 
pation in which such workers are hard to find. 

10. A single director for a project combining job 
development and training. He needs clear authority, 
adequate time, and sufficient staff to organize and carry 
out a project, and he must have the skills necessary to 
coordinate the interests of his own agency, school offi- 
cials, employers, applicants, and news media into a 
harmonious enterprise. 

While these 10 points summarize what we learned 
from our experience in coordinating job development 
with training, the experimental projects had some very 
tangible accomplishments in themselves. From Octo- 
ber to December 1960, for example, 145 women ob- 
tained seasonal jobs as merchandise wrappers and 
packers after completing the short training course. 
But the benefits of that project are still accruing. Over 
10 percent of the women reported a year later that the 
project opened the door to permanent employment for 
them. Others of the 1960 trainees have become a 
ready reserve in the labor force, a substantial number 
having been placed as experienced workers by the local 
office during the 1961 Christmas season. Perhaps 
another real measure of success lies in the fact that the 
project itself was repeated in 1961. 
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As for the maintenance gardeners, our original sur- 
mise about supply creating demand proved to be en- 
tirely warranted. As soon as word was out that trained 
gardeners were available, job orders in the local office 
zoomed. In the first 6 months of the project, the San 
Francisco Industrial Office made nearly 500 place- 
ments in this occupation, a 300 percent increase over 
placements in the same period a year before. Among 
these gardeners we have perhaps the ultimate in suc- 
cess stories: several of the men, unemployed a year 
ago,. now have such full work schedules that, during 
busy times, they hire other men to help them—through 
the Industrial Office, of course. 


Guides Are Hired 


All of the 23 men and women who completed train- 
ing as guides for walking tours were hired for on-call 
part-time work by the California Historical Society, 
which serves as employer and promotes job opportu- 
nities for the guides. Early requests for the guides sug- 
gest the sources from which increasing demand will 
come. For example, the first use of thetr services was 
by a committee of conservation-minded citizens con- 
cerned with the promotion of a city bond issue—suc- 
cessful as it turned out—to purchase some Federal 
land on the coastline for use as a public park. Guides 
conducted tours of the area at an “open house” that 
was attended by hundreds of citizens. Leaders of a 
youth group, looking for a new program to interest 
teenagers, have used this service, too, and a national 
convention of teachers has arranged to hire all of the 
guides for walking tours as a social activity during its 
meeting here in a few months. 

What are the broader implications of these projects? 
We believe that our experience has meaning for the 
Employment Service, particularly in this time of new 
programs and formidable problems. While these 
projects were for one applicant group, the basic prin- 
ciples that we have discussed are transferable to other 
special placement programs and to such newer activi- 
ties of employment security agencies as those associated 
with Area Redevelopment, retraining, and automa- 
tion—in fact, wherever successful placement depends 
on evaluation of demand coordinated with training. 


At Press TIME 
(Continued from page 7) 


The purpose of the Commission is to give appro- 
priate recognition to women’s civic and political ac- 
complishments and to their basic rights; to strengthen 
home life by directing attention to critical problems 
confronting women as wives, mothers, homemakers, 
and workers; to recommend methods of overcoming 
remaining discriminations against women in employ- 
ment and civil, political, and property rights; and to 
promote more effective methods for enabling women 
to develop their skills and for the Nation to utilize 
them for its pressing domestic and _ international 
requirements. 
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Policy, Adjudication, and Statisties ... 


revailing Wage in Ul Administration 


By SHEILA WALSH 
Prevailing Wage Analyst, Unemployment Division 


Arizona Employment Security Commission 


LL State unemployment compensation acts pro- 
vide that benefits shall not be denied an otherwise 
eligible individual for refusing to accept new work. 
" if the wages, hours or other conditions of 
the work are substantially less favorable to the in- 
dividual than those prevailing for similar work in 
the locality.” 

This statement is part of the mandatory minimum 
standards in conformity with the Internal Revenue 
Code. 

In Arizona, Commission policy, similar to that of 
many other States, goes farther in interpreting the 
“good cause” provisions of the Act on separations, 
and states that, 

‘A claimant who left work because he was dissatis- 
fied with his wages generally shall be held to have 
voluntarily quit without good cause in connection with 
his employment unless the wages were significantly be- 
low the prevailing rate in the locality.” 


Two Main Problems 


Claims which require adjudication on the basis of 
these provisions present some of the most difficult 
problems of adjudication for local office deputies. 
This is due to two main problems: (1) What is the 
prevailing wage? and (2) How much below the pre- 
vailing wage is significant enough to justify the claim- 
ant’s unemployment? 

We have now established the position of Prevailing 
Wage Analyst, whose job is to make a statistical de- 
termination of prevailing wages in the State’s two 
major labor markets. This relieves the deputy of 
the job of conducting a survey and doing statistical 
work for which he may not be trained, and for which 
he certainly does not have time. In addition, a single 
specialist who does the wage studies can keep track 
of which companies are contacted in order to avoid too 
frequent contacts and insure good understanding of 
the reasons for our requesting confidential information. 
The analyst can also keep records of the needs of all the 
local offices in the area, making possible large studies 
in advance of an expected need. The latter advantage 
allows us to have better statistical information and 
with less delay between the initial contact with the 
claimant and the final decision. In addition, a study 
which includes many jobs can be published in book 
form, to give participating firms a tangible return for 
the time they took to supply us with wage information. 

In the Phoenix area, wage information is trans- 
mitted to the local offices by telephone and interoffice 
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mail as specific cases arise. As the Prevailing Wage 
Analyst does all of the surveys in this area, and trans- 
mittal time is short, this centralizes the responsibility 
for insuring that each case is determined on the basis 
of the most current and appropriate information 
available. 

In Tucson, such close work between the deputy and 
the Prevailing Wage Analyst is not possible. Since 
we must do most of our survey work there by mail, we 
find it most practical to do only one or two large surveys 
of jobs commonly used in that area each year. These 
surveys are published, and a copy sent to each deputy 
as well as to the participating employer. One of the 
major possible drawbacks of this procedure might be 
that the analyst would then have no idea which jobs 
were actually needed, and which could be deleted from 
surveys in following years. We have, therefore, as- 
sembled for each deputy a loose-leaf folder of job 
sheets, as shown in the example on page 12. 

These sheets are perforated, so that the deputy can 
tear out the sheet relevant to the specific case, leaving 
the stub to indicate to the Analyst that a case requir- 
ing this information did arise. ‘The folders can be 
returned to the Analyst whenever the sheets on a 
particular job are used up, and may be recalled and 
reissued when better information is available. This 
is an attempt to develop an automatic system of keep- 
ing record of the use of wage information rather 
than requiring an already very busy deputy to remem- 
ber to record such information. 


Sometimes the Mails Must Be Used 


Some jobs, for instance office nurses, require a mail 
survey, even though a specific case calls for an im- 
mediate survey of that single job. Doctors, in general, 
do not have time to get into lengthy telephone con- 
versations with the Employment Security Commission 
during office hours, and it would be very poor public 
relations to ask them to do so. One-job mail surveys 
are also indicated where the request is likely to go to 
the person performing the job in question, such as 
payroll clerk, or for any managerial position. Other 
jobs for which wage information is needed immedi- 
ately lend themselves fairly well to wage surveys made 
by phone, and this is by far the fastest method of 
obtaining the necessary information. 

Mail surveys covering many jobs have proved to be 
the best method of obtaining wage information. 
Such a survey allows for a much larger sample, and 
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enables the analyst to collect information related to 
wages, such as starting rates, hours, fringe benefits, 
etc. We spend a good deal of thought and time 
tailoring these surveys to the size and probable staffing 
characteristics of the firms contacted. It seems likely 
that there would be some negative reaction on the 
part of an owner of, say, a small drugstore, upon 
receipt of a form asking for wage information not 
only for the one or two jobs he staffs, but also for 
meatcutters, system analysts, and 60 other occupations. 
We also try, wherever possible, to contact all firms of 
over 100 employees in person, at least on the first large 
survey of their industry, as we are asking them fo 
a considerable ammount of work, and can frequently 
find ways of doing some of it for them, or of simpli- 
fying the process. 

When it comes to deciding “how much less than the 
prevailing wage is enough less,” the deputy is un- 
avoidably faced with a matter of judgment. The 
answer will vary from claimant to claimant, job to 
job, and with different conditions of the labor market. 
The deputy must decide whether an individual worker 
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acted in a reasonable and prudent manner, and this is 
a subjective question for all parties involved. 

Adverse reactions to prevailing wage decisions can 
be mitigated both for the deputy and the entire agency 
by: 

1. Making each step of the reasoning in the de- 
cision clear to both the claimant and the employer. 
This should be done wherever possible in the inter- 
view on which the decision is based. The conclusion 
should not appear like a “bolt from the blue” in the 
written determination itself. It is in the course of the 
interview that an objective attitude can best be 
established. 

2. Maintaining a good informative public relations 
program whenever wage surveys are made, or the 
subject of prevailing wages comes up in public dis- 
cussions. 

Prevailing wage can never be an easy policy to 
administer, but we find that we can ease the impact 
by having a clear statement of policy, a careful train- 
ing and public relations program to back up the 
deputy, and accurate, meaningful statistics. 


1961 Edition of the Occupational Outlook Handbook 


The 1961 edition of the OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK HANDBOOK, a comprehensive guide to help young people 
consider career opportunities in more than 650 occupations and 30 major industries, was recently released by the U.S. 


Department of Labor. Copies have been provided to all local employment offices. 

This is the fifth edition of the HANDBOOK, which is prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. It contains in- 
formation important to young people regarding shifts in employment opportunities and training requirements in profes- 
sional, administrative, clerical, service, and agricultural occupations, and for skilled and semiskilled jobs. The HAND- 
BOOK presents the most recent information available on earnings and working conditions, nature of the work, training 
and other qualifications needed for employment, advancement, and location of jobs. 

This revised edition includes evaluations of the effects on job opportunities of the Nation’s space programs, techno- 
logical advances, shifts in consumer preferences, and other developments. A great deal of new information has been 
added, including new chapters on business administration, performing artists, factory jobs, and jobs in the apparel industry. 
New statements on such professional and technical jobs as geographers, astronomers, dental laboratory technicians, and 
photographers have also been added. 

In addition, a new introductory chapter—“Looking Ahead to Earning a Living”—discusses long-range occupational 
and industrial employment trends and their implications for career planning. 

The new 829-page edition of the HANDBOOK, which is illustrated with 212 photographs and 39 charts, may be 
purchased at $4.50 a copy from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C., or from the regional offices of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in Atlanta, Boston, New York, Chicago, and San Francisco. 

Sections of the HANDBOOK, reprinted as 101 separate pamphlets—‘the Occupational Outlook Report Series’-— 
were scheduled for publication in late 1961. A list of titles and order forms are available from the Occupational Outlook 
Service, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 
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The clerk training school for the retail food industry swings into action with 22 students 


A Portrait in Cooperation .. . 


Groc ery Clerks 


By MARJORIE WALKER 
Manager, Berkeley Local Office 


California Department of Employment 


VERYBODY knows the California Department 
of Employment does recruiting, testing, and 
referral for Safeway and the Consumer’s Co-operative 
stores. However nobody seems to know the why, 
wherefore, and background of the grocery checker 
classes being held at Berkeley High School. For 
those who are interested, this is how it came about. 
Over a long period, a sizable number of applicants 
have reported to the Berkeley and other East Bay 
Department of Employment offices proudly producing 
diplomas received from a so-called training institute 
for grocery checkers. Except for a few, the many 
so-called graduates were not acceptable to employers 
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raining i. 


in the area for employment as grocery checkers; they 
were either too old, weighed too much, or when given 
the B-409 aptitude test, failed to qualify. 

Although Safeway has its own training facility in 
Oakland for new grocery checkers, the Berkeley 
supermarkets do not. A training facility was needed 
which would meet the needs of both the employers 
and the would-be grocery checkers. To meet these 
requirements, the training facility would need com- 
petent instructors, adequate and modern equipment, 
and potential jobs for the graduates. 

Competent instructors? Immediately this made 
one think of the public schools. Equipment? 
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Potential jobs? Who else but the employers and the 
union! It was apparent that this project would re- 
quire the cooperation of a lot of people. 

In mid-September 1960, a local office staff member 
discussed the situation with the Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Retail Food Clerks Union, Local 870. He was 
aware of the “training institute” and he, too, was con- 
cerned about it. When asked whether he and his 
union would cooperate in a joint venture to set up a 
school in Berkeley if the schools and the employers 
could be interested, he readily agreed. Next a letter 
was sent off to the principal of the Berkeley Adult 
School. When the situation was discussed with the 
Manager of Co-op Markets, he thought the idea was 
a good one. 

A committee made up of representatives of all in- 
terested groups was established. The first meeting 
was called by the Coordinator of Industrial Education, 
Berkeley Public Schools, on November 30, 1960. In 
addition to representatives of five supermarkets and 
the Retail Food Clerks Union, the Executive Secre- 
tary of the East Bay Food Dealers Association, a staff 
member of the California Department of Employ- 
ment, and the manager of the Berkeley local office 
also attended. All were enthusiastic about the 
program. 


Committee Agreements 


The meeting reached agreement on the following: 


1. A school for grocery checker trainees was 
definitely needed and was to be set up as soon as 
possible. 

2. Location of the training facilities was approved. 

3. The course was to be open to high school stu- 
dents as an elective and to adults. The high school 
students taking the course would be given preference 
in courtesy bag-boy jobs. 

4. The course for adults would be short and con- 
centrated but the one for high school students would 
run for a semester. 

5. The Department of Employment would screen 
all applicants for the course, and those who qualified 
would be given the aptitude test for grocery checkers, 
B-409. Acceptance for the course would depend 
upon passing this test. 

6. The class would be limited to 25 students. The 
students would be graded and the graduates would 
receive a certificate of completion. 

As of February 6, 1961, three courses were in opera- 
tion. ‘Two adult classes are held in the morning and 
evening. ‘These are “crash” programs of 39 hours. 
The high school boys’ class operates in the afternoon, 
is part of the high school curriculum, and is an elec- 
tive subject that runs for a full semester. Employers 
have agreed to hire graduates of the adult classes as 
grocery checkers. High school youths successfully 
completing the course will be hired as courtesy boys 
(apprentice grocery checkers). Those who attend 
colleges locally will be offered part-time employment 
(with the hope that some of them may wish to make 
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a career in the industry after graduation). Final 
semester students will be offered employment leading 
to a full-fledged grocery checker’s job. 

Equipment, which includes nine check stands (one 
of each kind used in the area), scales, cash registers, 
refrigerators, and grocery carts, was furnished by em- 
ployer committee members. 

Groceries, wine (colored water), fake cigarettes, 
and fake candy bars stock the shelves. One paper 
bag company offered to contribute the paper bags. 

The instructor, who formerly worked on a full-time 
basis at one of the supermarkets, is now on loan to the 
Berkeley School Department as an accredited teacher. 

Besides the Berkeley local office, both the Hayward 
and Pittsburg local offices participated, since som= of 
the employers concerned were located in these towns. 
Here are the results of our first joint effort in screen- 
ing applicants for the initial courses. 


Total Berkeley} Hay- | Pitts- 
ward burg 


Number interviewed... . le | 65 
Number tested | 2 | | 51 
Qualified in test. . 
Adults enrolled in classes 
High school boys enrolled in | 
classes . . ; ; 
Number of adults completed 
classes a Phery e 
Number of high school 
students completed classes 





1 25 did not report for test. 


Approximately 70 percent of those completing the 
class were placed as grocery checkers. 

We feel that this is one of the outstanding develop- 
ments in our Employment Service program in Cali- 
fornia. It breathes life into the primary sales points 
we are making to unions and employers, namely, that 
using our services helps them to: 


a. Reduce costs of job seeking 

b. Reduce periods of unemployment 

c. Provide employment at highest skill 

d. Cut production loss caused by manpower short- 
age 

e. Reduce labor turnover costs, and 

f. Increase productive capacity by timely referral of 
competent and well-trained workers. 

All concerned—schools, employers, union, suppliers, 
and applicants—are delighted with the program and 
its results. 


Coming in March... 


JOBS FOR YOUTH 
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Are Objections to Hiring 
Qlder Workers Changing? 


By ROBERT E. POWELL 


Placement Specialist, Lincoln Local Office 


Nebraska Division of Employment Security 


EBRASKA is above the national average in the 
age of its citizens, and the number of 40-plus 
citizens is increasing more rapidly than in the Nation 
asawhole. Since many young people leave Nebraska 
for out-of-State jobs after completing their schooling 
and training, the average age of the potential Nebraska 
labor force will continue to rise. 

In October 1956, a Placement Specialist position 
was created in the Headquarters Office to direct serv- 
i In each local office a 
staff member was made responsible for guiding the 
service given in the local area. All pamphlets pre- 
pared by the U.S. Department of Labor concerning 


ice to workers over age 40. 


One of the ‘‘most experienced’’ members of the labor force works 
at his trade. 
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A skilled craftsman whose “Ability is Ageless.”’ 


studies made of the problem were supplied to each 
office, as were copies of newspaper and magazine 
articles, and business and governmental reports. We 
held training classes as assist the staff in recognizing 
age problems, in techniques for combatting employer 
objections, educating the community about the em- 
ployment problems of mature workers, and aiding 40- 
plus persons to recognize any personal barriers to 
getting jobs. We also gave thought to our own prej- 
udices and beliefs which might hinder service to these 
people. 

In July 1960, a special project was carried out in 
our Grand Island Office to learn more about employer 
objections to using older people. On all orders re- 
ceived in the office for a period of 5 days, the em- 
ployer was specifically asked if he would object -to 
hiring older people. If he set an age limit he was 
asked for the reason. ‘The results indicated a possible 
weakening of objections, although approximately 78 
percent of the orders contained a definite upper age 
limit, ranging from 20 to 65. 

The study showed enough change in the objections 
from those given when the 40-plus program began in 
1956 to encourage additional work in overcoming 
employer objections and educating the community. 

In November 1961, similar surveys were done in 
three other communities to learn of any progress we 
had made in “selling” our “most experienced” appli- 
cants. Beatrice, Nebraska City, and Lincoln were 
chosen, for they represented three different classes of 
local offices. 

In the Beatrice study, upper age limits were en- 
countered on approximately 21 percent of the orders. 
In the Nebraska City study, such limits appeared on 
approximately 36 percent of the orders. Twenty- 
seven different industries were represented in the two 
local areas. A composite concentration of upper age 
limits shows that the most age restrictions occurred 
for the 47 to 56 year group—54 percent. However, 
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Downtown Denver—1956. 


é fn sprawling complex known as Metropolitan 
Denver lies along the South Platte River Val- 
ley between the eastern foothills of the Colorado 
Rockies and the great midwestern plains. The river 
valley is rich and fertile, the water supply from the 
mountain lakes and streams is plentiful, power is 
relatively cheap, transportation is adequate, the scenic 
panorama of the majestic Rockies is unsurpassed, 
recreational facilities abound, the climate is sunny and 
mild, and the people residing within the area are 
generally prosperous and happy. 

The area is a dynamic community in the process of 
expanding from a trading, finance, and service center 
to a manufacturing and distributive center of no small 
importance. 

During the past decade, many people have dis- 
covered the advantages of locating or relocating in 
such a spot. As a result, the population of the five 
counties which make up the Denver major labor 
market area has increased by over 50 percent, most of 
the increase occurring immediately outside the corpo- 
rate limits of Denver. One county increased almost 
200 percent and several communities within the coun- 
ties have increased from 100 percent to over 700 
percent in the 10-year period. The end of this popu- 
lation expansion is not in sight. Current projections 
indicate increases of from 12 to 25 percent for the 


census period 1960-70. 
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By WILLIAI 


Manager, De 
Colorado Depart 


The impact of this population growth has been 
felt progressively by the Employment Service. The 
labor force increased from 239,300 in 1950 to 409,350 
in 1960 and is still grownig. Total nonagriculture 
wage and salary employment increased from 192,000 to 
321,000 during the same period, and the average active 
file count doubled. New applications rose 60 percent 
during the period and placements rose 45 percent. 
Employment in wholesale-retail trade almost doubled, 
as did employment in manufacturing. Employment in 
all government activities rose from 21,000 to 47,000 
the largest relative rise of any industrial group. 

To assist in following labor force trends, studies have 
been systematically carried on at 6-month intervals 
over the past 5 years to determine the characteristics 
of new applicants. The results of a recent study are 
as follows: 

During the 24-day work period of the study, 6,622 
applications were taken. Of this total 47.6 percent 
were for professional, managerial, or clerical work and 
34.3 percent of these people were new to Denver. Of 
all the new applications, 52.4 percent were for indus- 
trial and service work and 48 percent of these people 
were new to Denver. All but 1 of the 50 States (Rhode 
Island) were represented among these inmigrants. 
The largest number came from California. Thirteen 
foreign countries were also represented in this study. 


> 
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Colorado Visitors Bureau photo. 


Men outnumbered women 3 to 1 among the inmi- 
grants. 

The greater portion of the newcomers have been 
valuable additions to the community, but it has been 
a challenge to establish them in suitable employment 
without displacing members of the existing labor force. 

In line with growing industrialization, especially in 
the missile and electronic fields, and the influx of peo- 
ple from other areas, the changing characteristics of 
placements over the past decade is of interest. For 
calendar year 1950, 717 placements in professional 
and managerial jobs were made. ‘Ten years later, 
2,119 such placements were made. ‘This represents 
an increase of nearly 200 percent. The unskilled oc- 
cupations did not fare so well. During 1950, 14,751 
unskilled labor placements were made. A decade 
later, 26,357 placements were recorded, a net gain of 
only 79 percent. 

The beginning of 1950 found the Denver local 
office inadequately housed, understaffed, and the em- 
ployees relatively poorly paid. ‘Turnover was high and 
production low. However, farsighted departmental 
administrators had made plans to remedy these de- 
ficiencies. The following 10 years were marked by 
(a) legislation to raise the pay of State workers to a 
level comparable with private industry; (b) the com- 
pletion of a new ultramodern airconditioned office 
building housing the entire department, with the Den- 
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Downtown Denver—1960 


ver local office occupying the ground floor; (¢) addi- 
tional staffing within Federal budgetary limitations. 
The staff was increased from 93 in 1950 to 132 by 1960. 
As a result of these substantial gains, turnover was 
greatly reduced, production (both qualitatively and 
quantitatively) was vastly improved, and the Employ- 
ment Service assumed a new dignity in the community. 

The professional and clerical section was partic- 
ularly affected by these changes. In 1950, the nine 
placement officers in this section made between 200 
and 300 placements a month. In 1960, 24 placement 
officers accounted for an average of roughly 900 
placements a month. However, this staff was still 
insufficient to handle the large volume of orders. No 
additional personnel was available from other sections 
because their staffs had literally been robbed to staff 
the professional and clerical section. The employer 
relations section, for instance, was decreased from 
seven employer relations representatives in 1950 to 
three by 1960 on the theory that it was poor economy 
to solicit additional orders when the number of orders 
being received was already too large to handle with 
the personnel available. With the advent of the Em- 
ployment Service improvement program, it is hoped 
that existing inequalities may be adjusted and that the 
managerial nightmare of “robbing Peter to pay Paul” 
will be obliterated. 

Certain other changes have also resulted from in- 
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creased industrialization. Distributive and transpor- 
tation industries, formerly located adjacent to the rail- 
road right-of-way immediately north and west of the 
downtown business district, became cramped for space 
because of increased business. The past decade has 
seen a pronounced movement of these industries to the 
east and north peripheral areas. 

Warehouses, trucking companies, and the like have 
always relied to a great extent on casual labor for car 
loaders and unloaders and warehouse labor because 
of the irregularity of incoming and outgoing ship- 
ments. When these companies were located near the 
heart of downtown Denver in the early fifties, this 
type of labor was easy to procure. A call to the casual 
labor brance office of the Denver local office would 
produce an ample supply of laborers, since this office 
is located in the heart of the “flop house” area of 
downtown Denver. Usually the work was within 
walking distance. These laborers are no longer being 
fully utilized because of the distances involved and 
transportation difficulties. 

Employers have attempted to solve this problem by 
encouraging high school boys and truck farmers from 
adjacent semirural communities to perform the casual 
labor when necessary. This has not proved wholly 
satisfactory for a number of reasons, but it has sys- 
tematically decreased the number of job openings re- 
ceived and placements made by the Denver casual 
labor office. As these companies have moved out to 
peripheral areas, they have tended to automate load- 
ing, unloading, and storing processes, thus further 
decreasing the need for unskilled casual labor. Sev- 
eral different approaches to this problem have been 
considered, but none has been accepted as meeting 
fully the criterion of best serving both employer and 
applicant. 

Another, and probably more important, develop- 
ment was the concentration of heavy industry in the 
southern part of the Denver metropolitan area. The 
Littleton-Englewood complex in Arapahoe County 
increased in population from 20,300 in 1950 to 46,800 
in 1960. 

To give better service to the residents and em- 
ployers in this area, the Department of Employment 
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This new building houses the entire State 
Department of Employment, with the 
Denver local office occupying the ground 
floor. 


established a branch office in late 1955 on a 2-year 
trial basis. At the end of the second year, this oftice 
was a community institution; placements have in- 
creased 400 percent during the last 5-year period. 
Expansion of the office recently became necessary. 
Floor space was tripled, personnel increased 50 per- 
cent, and claims taking was added to the activities. 
An open house was held when the expansion program 
was completed, and about 200 employers and friends 
dropped in to extend their good wishes and con- 
gratulations. 

Other suburban areas have also shown phenomenal 
growth. One of these, lying mostly in Jefferson 
County, has a population of 127,700. Most of these 
communities are residential areas with large, modern 
shopping centers and little else. The people living 
here are employed anywhere in the metropolitan area 
and commute for miles by automobile. We now have 
under consideration the suggestion that a three-man 
branch office, centrally located to these major com- 
munities, might provide claims taking facilities and 
exposure of the unemployed to jobs elsewhere in the 
metropolitan area. 

Another area with high applicant and employment 
potential lies east and northeast of Denver proper and 
falls in two counties, Adams and Arapahoe. One 
community, Aurora, adjoining Denver on the east, in- 
creased from 11,200 in 1950 to 48,300 in 1960. It is 
adjacent to the Denver Municipal Airport, imme- 
diately to the north. Industrialization, while not yet 
heavy, is in progress. 

Aurora is a very progressive municipality with swim- 
ming pools, public parks, libraries, new schools, etc. 
It appears that the rapid growth will continue for the 
next decade, with business and industry, both new and 
relocated, coming into the area. At present a majority 
of the people living in Aurora are employed in other 
parts of the Denver labor market area. This seems to 
present no major problem because of good public 
transportation and access to through streets to other 
parts of Metropolitan Denver. It appears inevitable 
that future metropolitan growth will be toward Aurora, 
and if the Employment Service is to contribute to this 
progress, consideration should be given to the establish- 
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ment of another branch office similar to the one in 
Englewood. 

More and more requests are being made to the Em- 
ployment Service for up-to-date, accurate labor market 
information on wages, hours, labor supply, population 
characteristics, working conditions, cost of living, 
customary fringe benefits, and plant site availability. 
The labor market analyst has come into his own as an 
important member of the management team to keep 
fact finding abreast with the demand for information. 
These demands originate from industry, civic bodies, 
institutions of higher learning, and research organiza- 
tions from all over the United States. The Denver 


Formalized Service 
To a Large Grocery Chain 


HE pattern of a realistic plan of service to the em- 
ployers and applicants of an area often begins to 
take shape when those concerned with it take a good 
look at the forest before identifying the trees. How 
much hiring will there be and how much labor will 
there be to meet it? Where are the concentrations, 
and how do they match up? These are familiar ques- 
tions, and their answers provide a point of departure 
for considering service to particular firms and appli- 
cant groups. Yet there remains the danger that the 
look at the forest will not reveal a growth of particular 
trees, scattered among other species, but worthy of 
close attention. In the forest of employment service 
prospects, the chain store can be such a tree. 
Frequently, there are many stores of a single chain 
in the local office area, yet one is inclined to consider 
them separately, and to class as inconsequential indi- 
vidual hiring potentials which in the area aggregate 
would be substantial. Chain stores generally operate 
within a relatively complex system of organization, 
supervision, and management controls. So do we. 
There are, therefore, inherent difficulties in establish- 
ing communication and in setting up reasonable me- 
chanics for providing service and obtaining followup 
on a continuous basis, when all of the negotiations are 
at the base of the organizational structure. For these 
reasons, and to be certain that this especially lush 
growth of trees does not remain hidden in the forest, 
it seems advisable to try to make firm company- 
wide arrangements for service. These arrangements 
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local office has been able to supply such information 
when requested. This has been possible because of 
close cooperation with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the Bureau of the Census, local chambers of commerce, 
research and educational institutions, and by the appli- 
cation of modern research techniques in continuous 
studies being carried on by the Colorado Department 
of Employment. 

Participation in this all-community expansion has 
given us much gratification, especially when the par- 
ticipation involved furnishing preliminary information 
for tentative planning, and included the final stage of 
staffing a newly established industry. 


By PAUL E. BELISLE 
Chief Supervisor of Employer Relations 


Massachusetts Division of Employment Security 


should be reduced to statements of policy and pro- 
cedure to be issued by the company and the Employ- 
ment Service to all of their outlets which are to come 
under the agreement. Just such an agreement, a pilot 
project of its type in Massachusetts, is described in this 
article. 

Among chain stores, food merchandisers rank in the 
forefront in terms of numbers of outlets and their 
geographic dispersion. Their business activities are 
on a neighborhood, or, at widest, a highly compressed 
geographic basis. In consequence, they are very re- 
sponsive to local labor market conditions. For a long 
time—since the 1930's, in fact—the trend in food mer- 
chandising chains has been toward fewer but much 
larger stores, with selfservice, and a tenfold increase 
in items stocked. The old-time grocer with his straw 
hat, apron, mustache, suspenders, and leisurely ap- 
proach to business has gone the way of the streetcar 
motorman. Because of current business practices and 
employment conditions, chain markets are volume users 
of part-time workers and of inexperienced personnel 
with diverse aptitudes. 

One of the chains in which the evolution of the 
food industry is epitomized is the First National Stores, 
Inc., with headquarters at Somerville, Mass., which 
operates 516 stores with over 15,000 employees in New 
England, New Jersey, and New York. (This total in- 
cludes the over 160 stores of the Safeway chain, just 
acquired by Finast). In Massachusetts, Finast (this 
is one of the exclusive brand names of First National, 
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Under a “Cooperative Plan of Action, 


the local ES offices help to recruit new workers for the more than 200 First National stores 


in Massachusetts. 


and will be used, henceforth, in referring to the firm 
in this article) operates 216 stores. Of these, 138 are 
supermarkets which currently come under the provi- 
sions of the agreement. Another Finast district, which 
will complete Massachusetts coverage, is to be added 
shortly. 

; How Finast Operates 

Organizationally, Finast has four divisions (at Som- 
erville, Mass.; Providence, R.I.; Portland, Maine; and 
Hartford, Conn.) each subdivided into several dis- 
tricts, none of which, in Massachusetts at least, cor- 
responds with an Employment Service district. 
Within each district, headed by a supervisor, are a 
number of superintendents, whose areas of jurisdiction 
also do not correspond with Employment Service dis- 
tricts or areas. Finally, it should be pointed out that 
Finast organization from the level of supervisor down- 
ward is duplicated for the meat and grocery sections; 
i.e. there are two superintendents and supervisors for 
each district, and two managers in each store. From 
the preceding, it can be seen that working agreements 
of a necessarily formailzed nature where needed to 
ensure uniformity in practice. 

In late 1958 the Assistant Director of Industrial 
Relations, in charge of personnel administration and 
training, asked the Chief Supervisor of Employer Re- 
lations for assistance in a job analysis project aimed at 
pinpointing for Finast the aptitudes for successful per- 
formance on basic jobs at the store level. With the 
completion of this analysis, which identified and 
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described 11 positions applicable to all Finast super- 
markets and assigned an appropriate test battery for 
each, the groundwork was laid to begin negotiating 
the agreement. This was finally issued in November 
1959 as the “Cooperative Plan of Action and Proce- 
dural Handbook for Servicing First National Stores, 
Inc., Somerville, Mass.” Shortly thereafter it was ex- 
tended to the Massachusetts stores of the Providence, 
R.I., Division. The provisions of this document were 
made effective on January 1, 1960; meanwhile its 
clauses relative to new stores (see below) had been 
applied on a trial basis in several areas, with complete 
success. 

The Cooperative Plan is a 12-page detailed docu- 
ment, to which are attached several relevant exhibits, 
including Job Specification Dupliforms for each 
position. One can hope, therefore, to do no more than 
skim some of the highlights here. The complete agree- 
ment was issued to each local employment office sub- 
ject to it; no local modifications were permitted. Like- 
wise, Finast released the same basic data, but limited 
principally to its own performance requirements, by 
means of formal training of store managers, and issued 
the complete agreement to its supervisory staff. Cur- 
rently, the procedure is being incorporated into the 
store manual. Direct responsibility was placed on the 
local office manager to see that the provisions appli- 
cable to the Employment Service were carried out. 
Finast assigned the responsibility for coordination with 
the local office at the store level to the grocery manager. 
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Finast’s objectives in coming to the agreement were 
threefold: 

1. To insure a high average quality of entry-level 
applicant in order to improve the field of selection for 
future promotion. 

2. To minimize labor turnover by installing initial 
selection standards and techniques on a uniform basis. 

3. To achieve a meaningful measure of performance 
potentials through the use of validated test batteries. 

Essentially, the “Cooperative Plan of Action” pro- 
vides that the local offices will assist in the recruitment 
of new workers for all of Finast’s supermarkets in 
Massachusetts. Assistance provided is in the form 
of prescreening, by means of aptitude tests supple- 
mentary to the normal selection process, all applicants 
for work (exclusive of transferees), and the referral of 
apparently suitable workers to all job vacancies. 

Provisions were made for an operating scheme appli- 
cable to new store openings (this is a frequent occur- 
rence) and another to replacement or expansion hiring. 
In both, it was recognized that in a swingover to Em- 
ployment Service preselection processes, Finast should 
not be required to assume the risk of alienating good- 
will by disregarding applications previously filed in the 
stores, or by closing off the access of jobseekers to the 
stores. Specific procedures were developed to handle 
these situations. Likewise, the danger that the Finast 
store manager might come to look upon the local office 
merely as a testing agency rather than a source of 
workers, and that the local office manager might not 
always be sufficiently diligent in searching out suitable 
applicants, were also taken into account. 


To Get the Best Workers 


Provisions governing furnishing notice of job 
vacancies, interviewing for new hires, emergency labor 
needs, maintenance of contact between the two organi- 
zations, and referral of outstanding applicants were 
covered specifically. Generally, the aim here was to 
be sure that both parties proceeded so that Finast 
would at all times be able to attract to its job openings 
the most suitable types of workers available in the labor 
market. Procedural details governing the receipt and 
processing of job orders, and selection and referral 


standards applicable to all vacancies, were spelled out, 
and a transitional procedure to be used in the swing- 


over to the Cooperative Plan was drawn up. 

To facilitate the transition, the Employment Service 
developed a reserve of applicants who measured up to 
company hiring standards. This was done by a crash 
campaign of preselection and testing to allow for 
immediate hiring contingencies. In this campaign, 
persons who had applications on file in the stores were 
called in, tested, and the results returned to the stores. 
Many hires of tested persons were made, but no place- 
ments could be claimed for this kind of cooperation. 

Once the transition procedure was completed, what 
might be called the “normal” program of service began. 
Essentially, the new store activities procedure included 
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recruitment, how to tie-in applications filed at the 
store, arranging group testing (preferably in the 
schools) and pooled interviews on a scheduled basis, 
preferably but not necessarily in the local office. De- 
tails as to completions of both company and local office 
forms were spelled out. Two pages of detailed instruc- 
tions to test administrators covered every conceivable 
testing and recording situation applicable to the expan- 
sion or replacement hiring process. 


What of Replacements? 


In developing the plan to cover expansion and re- 
placement hiring of tested applicants, special reference 
was made to the manner in which applicants for work 
calling at the store were to be directed to the local 
office for testing, to the need for speedy notice of job 
vacancies, and to the fact that all referrals, regardless 
of source, were required to meet company hiring 
standards. 

In staffing new stores, the GATB may be used for 
multiscoring in the general categories of: 

Test 
Battery 
Produce Back Room Man; Meat Pack- 

ager, etc 
Clerk, General Office 
Grocery Checker 
Meat Counterman 


booklet 
Meat Cutter Apprentice 


More often than not, however, the B—409 is the one 
utilized. 

The store manager is notified as to whether the ap- 
plicant has qualified on the test by means of check- 
marks entered on a form designed for that purpose; 
actual test scores are not divulged. 

No contact with the union was made by this Divi- 
sion relative to the Cooperative Agreement. It was 
understood from the outset that the company itself 
would undertake discussions of the subject with the 
union, and that the cooperation of the union would be 
essential. Our understanding is that the union fully 
understood the plan and was in sympathy with its 
objectives. 

From the beginning of the formal program through 
August 1961, some 2,100 persons were tested for Finast ; 
of these 790 were placed. 

What other advantages can be claimed for the 
Cooperative Plan? It works with a smoothness that 
would have been almost incredible a few years ago. 
Finast supervisors have come to know us and we to 
know them. The caliber of persons selected and hired 
has brought about enthusiatic acceptance of the 
Cooperative Plan by Finast top administrative and line 
personnel. Further, it has provided local offices with 
a ready-made source of jobs, primarily for youngsters, 
which they might not otherwise have. 
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Two pictures by artist Fran Hurley, displayed behind the desk of Assistant Manager Don Heaphy of the Waterbury local office, arouse 
the interest of applicants awaiting selection interviews. 


A COMMUNITY MANPOWER CENTER IN THE MAKING 


By MARY M. DEWEY 


Director 


Connecticut State Employment Service 


VERY local office in Connecticut has as a major 
goal its acceptance by all parts of the area as the 
Community Manpower Center. This means that 
community leaders, as well as applicants and em- 
ployers, must be informed on just how such a center 
can do its part in solving pertinent community prob- 
lems. 
For a public employment office to serve as a com- 
munity center it must: (1 


be a place people want to 
go to, (2 


be a place of public acceptance, (3) be a 
place that inspires confidence, and (4) express a sense 
of urgency to refer workers to suitable employment 
and to fill employers’ job openings. 

To “be a place where people want to go” requires 
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some accent on the physical appearance of the office 
its cleanliness, neatness, orderliness, and general at- 
tractiveness. Our Connecticut offices have discovered 
that paintings, product displays, pictures of area 
interest, and maps can play an important role in in- 
creasing their attractiveness and improving public 
relations. Early in 1961 an initial attempt at intro- 
ducing art in the Hartford Professional and Com- 
mercial Placement Center brought such a favorable 
response that the idea was adopted in all 20 local 
offices within 6 months. The paintings were by an 
artist who has exhibited in the White House and in 
the Museum of the city of New York. 

A dozen paintings by a retired sergeant from the 
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New York City police force now hang in the Danbury 
office. At Thompsonville, the paintings, the work of 
an aircraft engineer, have attracted extensive news- 
papel! coverage. 

Other exhibitors, to name only a varied few, in- 
clude the Chairman of Art Education at the University 
of Hartford, whose water colors of Hawaii were a 
scintillating contrast during the heavy Hartford snow- 
storms of 1961. 

A Connecticut State Health Department Senior 
Nursing Tuberculosis Control Consultant displayed 
seascapes of Rockport, and the wife of the manager of 
the Willimantic CSES, herself a State employee, loaned 
six of her oils. 

A beautiful display of water colors, painted after 
retirement by the librarian at Canaan Public Library, 
were loaned for exhibit after the artist’s death by a 
teacher at Hartford’s Weaver High School. 


Youthful Artists 


To initiate our stepped-up youth program, an 
instructor of art at a local high school and his students 
contributed a lively and varied exhibit of some 30 oils, 
water colors, and ink and charcoal sketches. This 
showing in June drew unexpected interest from the 
hundreds of youth in the Hartford area who were being 
registered for referral to jobs during the summer 


months. One young artist who contributed to the 


school exhibit won the national 1961 award for the 
magazine SEVENTEEN and illustrated a story in the 
January 1962 issue of the same magazine. Another 
student exhibitor won the $4,000 scholarship to Pratt 
Institute in 1961. 

Industrial exhibits, besides offering interest to appli- 
cants and a boost to local producers, have an effective 
placement impact as well as conversational interest. 


It Helps Recruitment, Too 


At Milford, the local manager has “piggy-backed” 
the interest shown by applicants in a U.S. Motors Co. 
display of products into a successful series of positive 
recruitments. A printed invitation details the day and 
hours on which a personnel officer of the firm will be 
present to explain the products and to hire workers. 
The recruiter uses the exhibit to pinpoint the part the 
prospective employee will play in producing the 
finished product. 

Many employers were found who welcomed the 
opportunity to give public showings of costly auto- 
mated displays which previously had been relegated 
to storage after limited use at trade shows. 

At Norwich, an office with limited space, the man- 
ager received the cooperation of Artistic Wire Com- 
pany in utilizing wall displays of decorative wire prod- 
ucts made in the area. 

At New Britain, four nationally known companies 
American Hardware, North and Judd, Stanley Works, 


These paintings by Edmund Froese contribute to a pleasant atmosphere at the registration counter in the Danbury, Conn., local office. 
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and Fafnir Bearing—combined their efforts in pre- 
paring an extraordinary display of hardware products 
in the expansive street-front windows of the manpower 
center. Their efforts were accelerated by the knowl- 
edge that TV and news coverage was scheduled for a 
CSES Test-O-Rama being presented for 75 area per- 
sonnel men and women. 


ES Staff Gets in the Act 


The male staff members have shown an avid in- 
terest in developing the “new look.” Home work- 
shops have produced frames for pictures by artistic 
staff members or photos of workers and products ob- 
tained from local firms. Ceramic devotees have con- 
tributed ash trays and bric-a-brac, with many having 
discreetly imposed thereon the initials CSES. The 
staff “green thumbs” are pursuing their hobby with 
greater enthusiasm, spurred on by the plaudits of ap- 
preciative coworkers and applicants attracted to thei 
floral desk and window displays. 

It is a collective impression that the effect of this 
decorative movement is doing much to create a psycho- 
logical effect that produces a more friendly and un- 
harried atmosphere in our job placement offices. This 
is most helpful, as job seekers are often unsettled by 
their recent job loss or keyed up with tenseness in their 
quest for a new occupational challenge. 

Beyond this, the displays represent an attempt by 
employees, at no cost to the State, to improve their 
working atmosphere. This attitude on the part of 
these employees might best be allied to one of Thomas 
Edison’s formulas for progress: “We shall have no 
better conditions in the future if we are satisfied with 
all those which we have at present.” 


The Welcome Mat 


While the premises and their decor are important, 
the welcome mat in front of each desk is the key to 
the applicants’ and employers’ desire to be served by 
us. We list interest, courtesy, and job know-how as 
essentials in the service our staff offers to the public. 
Appearance and attitude of the manager, clerk, or 
interviewer at his desk can do still more to enhance or 
destroy our symbol of service so important to the 
growth of an indispensable Community Manpower 
Center. 

To “be a place of public acceptance” requires not 
alone energy but imagination on the part of all staff 
members. Civic mindedness is the key, with the 
manager the leader or motivator, so that all staff mem- 
bers participate in community activities and are known 
for their affiliation with a manpower center. 

To “be a place that inspires confidence,” the office 
must be able to assure the applicant of professional and 
interested service. The employer must feel confident 
that his job orders will be filled promptly. The only 
way this can be accomplished is through effective serv- 
ice, with constant evaluation of all operations from 
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the application through every transaction and service. 
Applicants and employers readily sense the degree of 
urgency and interest which we bring to bear on their 
individual needs. To be complacent in our contacts 
or to procrastinate in our operations undermines the 
confidence that every man and woman must have in 
us for mutually satisfactory dealings. 

As the manager of our Danielson Office recently 
wrote in his Management Control Plan: 

“We will cross and recross the whole stream of com- 
munity life contacting all employers, offering and de- 
livering our multitude of services; we will find and fill 
jobs, test, counsel, develop jobs for all groups—locally 
and elsewhere; we will service and promote our youth 
and our aged, the educated and uneducated, the 
healthy and handicapped. We will maintain effective 
operating relations with the press, public officials, civic, 
social, and educational groups. We will be known as 
a professional service and operate as such. We will 
develop ourselves, take part in community affairs above 
and beyond our immediate responsibilities, and so im- 
press ourselves and our office upon the community that 
we will be known as ‘the place to go.’ ” 

The Community Manpower Center cannot be cre- 
ated over night. Each step in the right direction can 
achieve sound results. Hard work will make each em- 
ployment office the first port of call in any and all 
circumstances. 


Hirinc OLpER WoRKERS 


Continued from page 15) 


most employers seemed willing to relax their restric- 
tions in a tight labor market and if applicant was well 
qualified. 

In the Lincoln survey, only one-third of the orders 
had any upper age limits. The largest number of age 
restrictions occurred in the 27 to 36 year range. The 
next largest number were in the 37 to 46 age range. 
The third largest were in the 47 to 56 year range. 

In addition to the local office studies, a survey was 
made of newspaper want ads for a period of 4 weeks 
in November 1961. 

The cumulative totals of the four November sur- 
veys—local office area and newspaper—show that age 
restrictions in Nebraska are not being applied quite 
as strictly as may be the case in other areas. 
Nebraska employers can be encouraged to relax their 
age limits, and most will consider applicants on their 
qualifications. We also feel a sort of pride that most 
employers trust our judgment to send good applicants. 

We in Nebraska have found that if we know our 
labor market conditions, if we know our applicant 
supply, if we know our applicants’ qualifications, and 
if we know our employers and their places of busi- 
ness, we can “sell” the older applicant—particularly 
if we have the applicant in the office ready to be 
interviewed. 
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Interviewers Julian O. Humphrey, left, and Pascal H. 
Brann flank manager Russell Q. Judkins of the 
Augusta local office as they discuss a radio script 
for live spot announcements with Miss Gwyn- 
dolyn M. Wheeler, clerk. 


Live Radio Broadeasts 
Pay Better Dividends 


ADIO is one of the many facilities in the field 

of communications through which the Employ- 

ment Service has an opportunity to channel programs 

designed to help the unemployed find jobs and to aid 

employers in hiring the best qualified workers 
available. 

As a public service, and in cooperation with the 
Maine Employment Security Commission, a number 
of radio stations in the State give weekly time in sup- 
port of the agency’s Employment Service Division. 
During the early period of these programs, tape re- 
cordings were used as the principal method of pres- 
entation. But, the trend today is more and more to 
the live broadcast, and for the most part, these live 
broadcasts are paying better dividends. 

That’s the general opinion expressed by a number 
of local office managers of the Maine Employment 
Service who have been able to utilize the facilities of 
radio stations in their respective areas. 

The manager of the Lewiston office has been experi- 
menting with the live programs off and on for the 
past 3 or 4 years. In mid-July he decided to dis- 
continue a weekly 15-minute taped program in favor 
of two 8-minute live broadcasts. These are now 
presented over the city’s two radio stations, each Mon- 
day and Wednesday morning, respectively. 

Efforts are being made, too, toward the eventual 
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By STANLEY A. JONES 


Informational Representative 


Maine Employment Security Commission 


presentation of this jobcast series simultaneously from 
both of the Lewiston stations. 

Best supporting evidence as to the comparative 
results between the former taped jobcast and the new 
live series may be noted in the decided increase in 
response. 

According to the local office manager, “Seldom did 
we have more than a dozen responses attributable 
directly to the taped program, as compared to 40 or 
50 we are receiving now which we attribute mainly 
to the live broadcasts. Another factor, however, 
which I «eel is contributing to the upswing in response 
to our new series is the change in broadcast times. 
The taped show was presented Saturday mornings; 
the live broadcasts are being presented earlier in the 
week, when we may be reaching more listeners.” 

To direct unemployed persons in the Lewiston and 
Auburn area to this new series of broadcasts, a large 
sign now appears on the Claims Counter of the 
Lewiston Employment Office which reads: 

Listen For Job Openings On The Radio 
10:40 AM Monday WFAU 
10:25 AM Wednesday WLAM 

It can hardly go unnoticed by any person calling at 
the office to file for unemployment compensation. 

Several other local office managers also have weekly 
radio jobcasts. Some have recently voiced their sup- 
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Mrs. Anne F. Kerrigan, clerk, and manager Robert 
E. Fecteau chat in front of the counter in the 
Lewiston local office where a special notice alerts 
job applicants to semiweekly radio programs on 
job openings in the area. 


port of the live broadcasts whenever arrangements 
can be made with stations in their areas. 

About a year and a half ago we felt we were not 
getting the desired results from our weekly 15-minute 
taped jobcast. When the opportunity came, we dis- 
carded it in favor of a series of 20-second live spot 
announcements. 

These are proving far more productive in the 
Augusta area than the longer taped program. For 
one thing, with the spot announcements we are able 
to give very prompt attention to reaching job seekers 
who may have the qualifications to fill openings of an 
employer who needs immediate help. _ It’s also easier, 
of course, for any radio staiton to find a spot for 20- 
second announcements than for a 15-minute program. 
Yet, through this series of daily short live announce- 
ments, we figure we are receiving more than an hour 
of radio time weekly. And, response is far ahead of 
that received from the former program. 

The manager of the Portland office thinks the 
shorter programs are more likely to hold the attention 
of the listeners. 

The radio jobcast efforts at the Skowhegan office 
are focused on a weekly 5-minute live program, plus 
frequent daily spot announcements. 

Gathering and preparing material for any type of 
radio broadcast requires special skill. A number of 
basic practices govern the makeup of a good radio 
script. While the material and the style of presenta- 


tion may differ, the basic principles are applicable in 
nearly every instance. 


In preparing scripts dealing with job opportunities 
available through the Employment Service, it is gen- 
erally agreed that a standard format should be used 
so that listeners will immediately become familiar 
with the purpose of the jobcasts. 

When we say: “This program is designed to help 
unemployed workers to find suitable jobs and to aid 
employers in hiring the best qualified workers avail- 
able,” we want to plant that impression in the minds 
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of every listener. For this reason, each jobcast is 
normally opened with this standardized phraseology. 

One general rule which must be followed in the 
writing of any radio script intended to be a strictly 
informative message is: Write it simply—so simply 
that anybody can understand it. Thus, it preparing 
any jobcast, there is no room for five-syllable adjec- 
tives or lengthly phrases that might distract any 
listener from the basic message. 

Scripts from the various local offices of the Maine 
Employment Service are prepared either by the office 
managers themselves or jointly by the manager and an 
interviewer. In many cases, the manager or an inter- 
viewer does the actual broadcast. 

Job opportunities in the immediate areas of the 
respective ES offices are given top priority in the 
selection of material for all regular jobcasts and spot 
announcements. Such opportunities are frequently 
those for which the supply of applicants is low in the 
local office. When and if the situation warrants, 
however, the jobcasts also include opportunities from 
all sections of the State. 

As anyone in the radio industry knows, live broad- 
casting is the real test of broadcasting skill, since 
mistakes made on such broadcasts will stand. It is 
partly for that reason that many of today’s broad- 
casting messages are presented via taped recordings. 

The time element is a key factor, however, favoring 
live broadcasts for the Employment Service jobcasts 
and spot announcements, mainly because it provides 
local offices with a chance to present up-to-the-minute 
news on the job opportunities and needs on file. 
And, in many cases, some of this material may not be 
applicable for inclusion in a taped script to be used 
hours later. 

Thus, there appears to be a trend in the thinking 
of many within the Employment Service indicating 
that the live radio broadcast is the best method for 
communication to the public. Already, too, there is 
evidence that such broadcasts are netting better 
dividends. 
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By WILLIAM WALLEN 


Assistant Manager, Lorain Local Office 


Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Compensation 


T IS an exciting event in a town the size of Lorain, 

Ohio (population 68,000), when a major manufac- 
turing concern announces its intention to build a new 
plant in the area—a plant that will employ more than 
+,000 workers. When the news broke in the Lorain 
JouRNAL in August 1956 that Lorain would have a 
Ford assembly plant, we in the Ohio State Employ- 
ment Service looked forward to taking an important 
part in staffing it. 

The Journat had scarcely reached the newsstands 
before we began to receive calls and visits from appli- 
cants for work in the new plant. We saw at once that 
our first job would be to contact the Ford Motor Co. in 
Dearborn and offer our services as an information cen- 
ter, for both prospective workers and Ford executives 
coming to the area. 

We wrote to the company in September 1956 and 
received a cordial reply almost immediately. Our 
contacts with the Ford Co, for the next several months 
were mostly by mail, but we were able to keep pro- 
spective workers informed of developments as they oc- 
curred. As Ford men came to Lorain, their first call 
generally was to the local office for information on 
where to stay and eat. We also saw that these men 
were introduced to other people in the community 
who could be of assistance to them. 

Soon construction was under way. The company 
had apparently recommended our office to the con- 
tractors, for we found that we were already making 
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a few placements with these companies, especially in 
the clerical and professional fields. We also arranged 
several meetings in our office between contractors and 
the building trades unions, so they could get 
acquainted. 

During construction, the resident engineer had the 
following sign placed at the main gate. 


POSITIVELY NO APPLICATIONS 
FOR EMPLOYMENT 
TAKEN HERE 
APPLY OHIO STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
1540 BROADWAY, LORAIN, OHIO 


This proved expedient, as there was a steady parade 
of job seekers to the plant site and the engineering 
staff had little time to devote to personnel functions. 

By this time, the plant was a few months from com- 
pletion, and we began the actual work of recruitment. 
It was decided that Ford would consider applicants 
living within a radius of approximately 35 miles from 
the plant. This area included not only the local office 
in Lorain but also those in Elyria and Sandusky. 

A strategy planning meeting was held in the Lorain 
office, attended by the managers of Lorain, Sandusky, 
and Elyria, the Employment Service District Manager 
for the area, and the Ford Industrial Relations 
Manager. 

The plan itself was simple enough but departed 
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somewhat from regular procedure. Each of the offices 
involved would take an application, on the regular 
ES application form, from any person wishing to apply 
for work at Ford. Each of these applications would 
be stamped “FORD” on the face, so that it could not 
be confused with cards from the regular file. Appli- 


cations taken at Elyria and Sandusky would be for- 
warded to Lorain where they would be kept in a spe- 
cial file marked “Ford,” broken down according to the 
kind of work these job seekers would most likely be able 


to perform, based on job specifications furnished by the 
company. It was agreed that, to minimize calls to 
the plant, all contacts between the Ford Co. and the 
Employment Service would be made through the Em- 
ployer Service Representative at the Lorain office. 

As job orders were received from Ford, applicants 
selected by the Lorain office would be notified to report 
to the Lorain office to complete the Ford application. 
They would then take it and the ES Referral Card 
(their ticket of admission) to the plant. Credit for 
applicants furnished by Elyria and Sandusky would be 
secured in accordance with regular clearance pro- 
cedures. Verification of hires would be handled by 
Lorain. 

During the next few months, the local offices took 
almost 10,000 applications. Not all of the job seekers 
were qualified, of course, nor were they all still inter- 
ested and available when they were called, many 
months later, for actual employment. But it was neces- 
sary to plan well in advance to insure that a sufficient 
number of qualified applicants would be available 
when needed. We never could have amassed so many 
good prospective workers without the whole-hearted 
cooperation of the Elyria and Sandusky offices. 

The system worked well, and we were able to draw 
from the special file all through 1958 and part of 1959, 
when the demand was heaviest. The special file was 
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Elyria “Chronical-Telegram” photo 
One of the first passenger cars passes down the 
production line in the Ford plant in Lorain. 


abandoned about April 1959, since most of the re- 
maining applications were no longer active. We then 
reverted to standard operating procedures. 

Our success in furnishing workers for Ford helped 
us in unexpected ways. As soon as the representative 
of the catering company arrived to start setting up the 
cafeteria, he contacted the local office for help. The 
Ford personnel staff also suggested to the two haulaway 
companies serving the plant that they use our service's 
in securing office help. We were able to be of con- 
siderable assistance to all three of these satellite 
companies. 

It paid off in good public relations, also. The Indus- 
trial Relations Manager at Ford, who was an excellent 
public speaker, was frequently called upon to talk 
at club meetings and civic affairs. On many occasions 
he spoke highly of the assistance given his company by 
the Ohio State Employment Service. Our experience 
with Ford is an example of how a project carried out 
with proper planning and enthusiasm can increase the 
stature of a local office in the community. Good 
coverage of our activities at this time by the JouRNAL 
also helped enhance our reputation in the area. 


The Long-Awaited Day 

Finally the day came for which we had all been 
waiting. Ford planned to assemble both passenger 
cars and trucks at the Lorain plant, but the truck 
line was the first to go into operation. When the 
first truck came off the assembly line on May 19, 
1958, several members of the local office staff were 
present for the event. Although none of us had 
snapped on a hubcap or tightened a nut, I think we 
all were a little proud to have made our special contri- 
bution toward bringing about what still seems like 
an industrial miracle to many people who visit the 
plant today. 
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An Itinerant Area Presents 
A Challenge and an Opportunity 


By EARL R. SENGPIEL 


Employer Relations Representative, Waukesha District Office 
Wisconsin State Employment Service 


 ypemntrhhaaiger a public employment office in a 
populous city is one thing. Bringing all services 
of that office to employers and job seekers scattered 
over a three-county area, with seven major com- 
munities, is another. Combine the two, and you have 
the daily operations of the Waukesha district office of 
the Wisconsin State Employment Service. 

During 1950-60, the three counties, Washington, 
Ozaukee, and Waukesha, increased in population 36, 
65, and 84 percent, respectively. The local office at 
Waukesha, the county seat, has the responsibility for 
maintaining the Employment Service program in this 
area which had a total population of 242,800 in 1960. 
As a complicating factor, the Waukesha district 
borders Milwaukee County with its population of over 
a million. A substantial portion of the Waukesha 
area’s abundant labor supply is employed in Mil- 
waukee and other adjoining counties. Commuting 
is heavy, and labor supply-demand relationships are 
complex and subject to sudden shifts. Layoffs in the 
manufacturing industries of Milwaukee, for example, 
often can cause substantial influx of work registrants 
to the Waukesha itinerant points. 


What Is Itinerant Service? 


However, before looking at the experiences and or- 
ganization of the Waukesha itinerant service, let us 
generalize the itinerant concept, especially for those 
local offices not maintaining itinerant activity. The 
itinerant function is essentially an extension of all em- 
ployment service activities to outlying communities 
where local office influence might not otherwise reach. 
This means that professional counseling and placement 
techniques, employer services, and labor market in- 
formation are brought to workers and employers on 
their home ground. Community participation, and 
special services to various applicant groups and to ag- 
ricultural and food processing employers are also very 
much a part of the story. Clearly, part-time operations 
are the basis of an itinerant service. Cooperation of 
the highest degree is the basis for a successful part-time 
ES operation. We need cooperation with municipal 
authorities, employers, community organizations, etc. 
This, then, summarizes the challenge for effective 
service. 

In the Waukesha area, activities performed on an 
itinerant basis are assigned to Keith Wilcox, Itinerant 
Interviewer, and Don Spencer, Interviewer II, under 
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direct supervision of the local manager. Their ob- 
jective is to extend the employment security program 
with a high degree of continuity, to six major outlying 
communities. These cities are Menomonee Falls and 
Oconomowoc in Waukesha County, Hartford and 
West Bend in Washington County, and Grafton and 
Port Washington in Ozaukee County. Due to a con- 
centration of manufacturing establishments, and a 
growing family of new diversified industries in both 
locales, Don Spencer maintains regular morning office 
hours Monday through Friday at the West Bend Li- 
brary, and afternoon hours at the Grafton Village Hall. 
Keith Wilcox’s schedule, covering a wider territory, 
takes him to the Oconomowoc Armory Tuesday morn- 
ings and the Hartford City Hall that afternoon; the 
West Bend area Wednesday mornings, the city hall 
in Menomonee Falls that afternoon; a school in Port 
Washington Thursday morning, and Grafton that 
afternoon. 


A Place to “Set up Shop” 


Armory, city hall, library, school—these are typical 
quarters for the itinerant service, and some of the co- 
operation mentioned earlier starts here. Obtaining 
suitable working space for the Waukesha itinerant 
program seems easier in retrospect than it actually may 
have been. However, in view of the service provided 
to each community, no serious problem ever developed 
when quarters were needed. Present office space, used 
rent-free by the Waukesha ES representatives, include 
a room above the city police station, and an old school 
jointly shared with Civil Defense, Social Security, and 
Red Cross facilities. 


Gaining and keeping community acceptance is of 
utmost importance, especially in view of the relatively 


little time available for each community. Local or- 
ganizations can support and facilitate the work of the 
Employment Service for the benefit of the community. 
A personnel association composed of 30 employers and 
officials in Ozaukee County was organized in 1958, 
largely as a result of the interest and help of the Wau- 
kesha itinerant interviewer. He holds membership in 
the organization, and represents the Employment Serv- 
ice at its meetings. The product of this active interest 
in the local community on the part of the Employment 
Service is the development of opportunities to extend 
our services. A fellow member may be a school official. 
Discussing our program for youth may result in a co- 
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The itinerant office recruits workers for this carrot washing 
operation at the Libby, McNeil & Libby Co. in Jackson, 


Site of a part-time local office in West Bend, Wis. 


operative counseling and testing program in his high 
school. Another member may be interested in labor 
market information or occupational analysis services. 
But whatever the publicity means, attention must be 
focused on the public employment services which can 
be brought into the community to meet a need. 

Our basic function, of course, is to bring together 
jobs and workers. All local public employment offices 
meet changing conditions, and the test of serving in- 
dividual needs in a mass operation situation. Itinerant 
activities face these same challenges, only more so. 
Visualize arriving at West Bend on a morning expect- 
ing to help process an anticipated 100 job registrants, 
and finding instead a line which may total 700 for the 
morning due to a sudden layoff. Perhaps rain pre- 
vents weeding and thinning of red beets, and a crew 
of Texas migrants needs work elsewhere for 2 weeks 
if they are to be kept available. Possibly food process- 
ing labor shortages have developed quickly—job 
openings must be identified and recruitment arranged. 


Wages Vary Widely 


Wage patterns show wide variations in the large 
geographical area served by the Waukesha local of- 
fice. Entry wages in the outlying suburban commu- 
nities range substantially lower than in metropolitan 
Milwaukee. A worker, laid off from a factory in the 
big city but registering at the itinerant point near his 
home, may be confronted with an offer of a lower- 
paying job—possibly of temporary duration. The 
itinerant interviewer, who has access to the most com- 
plete and current information on job opportunities 
and employment trends in his area, can often make a 
major contribution to the most realistic choice in this 
situation. 

Service to agricultural and food processing em- 
ployers in the Waukesha area requires considerable 
planning. Migrant workers are scheduled prior to 
March for the July to November season. One area 
employer reaches a seasonal peak of 500 employees, 
one-third of whom are Texas migrants. The effec- 
tive recruitment and assignment of migrant workers 
in the area is very much: within the scope of itinerant 
activities. During the past year, year-round and 
seasonal farm and food processing placements totaled 
2,709. It may be noted that for many years not one 
important instance of spoilage of crops because of 
lack of workers has been reported. In an emergency, 
the itinerant interviewer has transported workers in 
his own car to a grower in need of field hands. Talks 
by the itinerant interviewer before local groups have 
also helped establish better understanding between 
communities and migrant workers. 

Manufacturing activity, always important in the 
Waukesha itinerant operation, has increased through- 
out the area in recent years. One new area establish- 
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The West Bend Co., manufacturing aluminum cooking utensils, 
gets staffing help from the part-time office of the ES. 
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ment of 150 employees was entirely staffed with test- 
selected applicants by itinerant operations and State 
office staff help. 

Achieving the objectives of itinerant service re- 
quires a special type of service. Sound procedural 
knowledge of public employment work is certainly 
vital. Circumstances do not usually permit the itin- 
erant interviewer to make a quick reference to a 
manual for the answer. But perhaps more important 
is that Employment Service personnel be skilled in 
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human relations. Cooperation with individuals and 
groups must be maintained if the right workers are 
to be helped to the right jobs. Employment stability 
can be facilitated by properly organized, continuous 
efforts. Local community employment problems 
must be studied and acted upon—these provide the 
challenge and the opportunity which can be met only 
by organization and action. ‘The public employment 
service is concerned with the scope of itinerant ac- 
tivities. It has to be. 
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Excerpts from an address by Secretary of Labor ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG before the Moline 
Association of Commerce, Moline, Ill., December 1961 


AST January, the economy of this country was 

deep in a recession. More people were out of 
work for extended periods than at any time since the 
great depression. Wages and profits and production 
were all down. At a time when growth is essential, 
we were losing economic ground. 

Today, we have recovered strongly and are entering 
a period of greatly expanded economic life. Here is 
a thumbnail sketch of that change: 

The national production of goods and services in 
January 1961 was under $501 billion. In the fourth 
quarter of 1961, it was $540 billion—a tremendous 
rise. 

Total employment has risen from 64.5 million in 
January 1961 to 67.8 million in October, the highest 
level for the month in our history. Unemployment, 
which reached 5.7 million in February, had fallen to 
under 4 million in October. 

Unfortunately, we still have a difficult unemploy- 
ment problem, and the seasonally adjusted rate re- 
mains, as it has for 11 months, around 6.8 percent. 

The index of industrial production stood at 102.1 in 
February; it had scored the record high of 113.1 in 
October. 

Factory hours have risen a full hour, to 40.1. 

The average earnings of factory workers, $90.25 in 
January, are now $94.71, an all-time high. 

Per capita income after taxes, in current dollars, 
had risen from $1,940 in the first quarter to $1,998 in 
the third. 

Retail sales of $17.8 billion in January had reached 
a record high in October of $18.6 billion. 

The number of major labor market areas suffering 
from substantial unemployment in March and April 
was 101; today it is 60. 
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This forward advance of the economy rests upon 
two bases—the inherent strength in our free system, 
and the stimulation of that strength by appropriate 
government action. 

I would single out several major areas in which 
events of the past year have brought major and I 
believe beneficial changes, but I leave it to the final 
judgement of history to determine their effect upon 
improving our national life. 

+ + + 


Successful Antirecession Measures 


During the spring, the government received a great 
deal of advice on what it should do about the recession. 
This ranged from nothing to everything, from too much 
to too little, and it came from the left and the right, 


East, West, North, and South. The measures taken 
by the President have proved effective. They in- 
cluded stepped-up procurement, early payment of 
veterans’ life insurance dividends and speedy return of 
tax refunds, reduction in interest rates, early release to 
the States of highway funds, prompt recommendation 
to Congress of legislative measures, and, an intangible, 
confidence in the economy. 


Advances in Social Welfare 


In thinking about the American economy, one must 
come at the end to the question: What is it for? To 
generate profits, certainly; to provide a good level of 
wages; to make the means and create the goods and 
services that make possible leisure and comfort and 
security. But beyond these, economic life should serve 
human welfare and make possible the material salva- 
tion of the poor, the ill, the disadvantaged, the un- 
fortunate, the lost, the harmed, and the downtrodden. 
The economy exists for humane ends; if it does not, 
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then it is no monument to man and no reflection of 
his spirit. 

I look upon social legislation not only as a response 
to need but as the obligation that self-government bears 
to guarantee the pursuit of happiness for all. We have 
been attempting to meet that obligation. 

The Social Security Act was amended so that a 
person may now retire at age 62 and persons already 
retired receive higher benefits; the needs of the reces- 
sion led to the provision of aid to the dependent chil- 
dren of needy unemployed and the Temporary Ex- 
tended Unemployment Compensation Act, which 
brought relief to hundreds of thousands of workers 
who had exhausted their rights to regular benefits and 
still had no opportunity for employment. This pro- 
gram, along with the regular unemployment insurance 
program, pumped some $3.5 billion into the economy 
in 1961 alone. 

Here, too, must be listed legislative measures like 
the increase in the Federal minimum wage, and, for 
the first time since the law was passed 23 years ago, 
the increase in coverage of that law, which extended 
its protection to employees in large retail and service 
establishments. 

This increase has put $175 million in fast moving 
dollars to work in our economy since September 3, 
giving business a needed shot in the arm, and provid- 
ing continuous support from now on, with $536 
million going into the economy annually. 

The Area Redevelopment Act makes loans and 
grants available to communities that have been suffer- 
ing economic recession for many years to help them 
carry out their own plans to help themselves get a new 
start in economic life. 

The Housing Act of 1959 makes low and middle 
income housing available to families that could not 
previously have enjoyed it. 

oe 


Before this present Congress concludes its final 
session, I am hopeful that the items I have listed here 
will be joined by others, including: 

Legislation to provide a permanent system of ex- 
tended unemployment insurance to protect workers 
and business from the depressing effects of long-term 
unemployment. 

Legislation to help provide training and retraining 
for workers unable to cope with the change sweeping 
through our economic life, to help equip them for 
fruitful and productive places in a growing Nation, 
and to help end the subborn long-term unemployment 
we are experiencing. 

Legislation to meet the ever-growing problems 
facing our young people by increasing their oppor- 
tunity for employment through improved training, 
counseling, testing, and placement. 
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Our economy is not producing at the desired rate. 
This means, for the businessman, lower profits. It 
means for the government, lower revenue. It means 
for the working man, less employment opportunity. 
It would seem clear, then, that it is up to business, 
government, and labor to work together to put the 
economy to work and make it grow. 

This will require a responsible consideration of the 
means and methods we employ. We must make the 
right evaluation of programs for taxation that im- 
prove the chances of the businessman and for train- 
ing that improve the chances of the working man. 

Both labor and management must face the chal- 
lenge of cooperation for progress. Our business must 
modernize; it must improve its techniques and prod- 
ucts; it must automate and redesign for top efficiency. 
Labor should consider some of its working practices 
in this light and abandon false restrictions that hamper 
the expansion and improvement we need. 


New Leaflet Gives Safety Tips on Teenage Farm Workers 


FARMERS can increase the efficiency and safety of some 700,000 paid young 


Do it with 
SUPERVISION that stresses SAFETY 


If you give 


(-—,, PROPER SAFETY SUPERVISION 


workers if they follow safety supervision techniques outlined in a leaflet, “Here's 
How to Make Dollars and Sense With Teenage Farm Employees,” recently issued 
by the U.S. Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Standards. 


P< : The growing use of complex machinery and poisonous chemicals has increased 
the normal hazards of many farm jobs—particularly for young people who may be 


More Production 
to make it safer. 


Better Quality Products 


immature in judgment. 
type of employment, despite many sincere measures by farm employers and others 


Agriculture continues to rank as the third most hazardous 


Working jointly with the Labor Department on an advisory safety program 


aimed at reducing injuries to farm employed youth are the Federal Extension 
Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, The National Safety Council’s Farm 
Department, American Farm Bureau Federation, National Grange, and National 
Farmers Union. This leaflet is the first in a series of educational materials to be 
developed in this joint program. 


Lower Production Costs 


Safer and More 
Cooperative Workers Copies of the leaflet are being sent to all State agencies by the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security. Additional copies are available on a limited basis from the 


HELP YOUTH HELP YOU! Bureau of Labor Standards, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 
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ARNE BP NNOAK KE BE WNANKNWVEFUORP NEP REPRE NEN: 


Articles prepared by State Veterans Employment Representatives are not included in this tabulation. 

The number of articles published from any State should not be interpreted as a measure of that State's willingness to prepare 
articles for the REVIEW. In 1961, for example, 7 of the 12 issues were “theme” issues for which articles were solicited by the 
national office. 
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